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FOBlfiWOBD. 


ill Ihc opciiiug puiugiapli of its i*cport tlie iiutier Coiiiinittee observed. 

“Politically there are.two Indies, British India, governed by the 

Crown accoidiug to the statutes of Pturliament and enactments of the Indian 
j-iCgislatuie, and the Indian States under the suzerainty of the Crown and 
still for the must part under the peiTsonai rule of the Princes. Geographically 
iuuia iia ouo axiu muivisibie, made up of piniv and >eiiow. The pxouiem oi 
statesmanship is to hold the two together’'. 

2. That is how 19 years ago the problem of the Indian States 
presented itself to the authors of tiiis important report on the Indian 
States. But wore there really two IndiasV And was the problem mea’ely 
to Jiold them togetlier? 

3. A glance at the map (Appendix 1) showed that geogra¬ 
phically India was one and indivisible. The territories of the Indian States 
wore dovetailed into, and closely interwoven with, those of what was then 
British India. Even where the map showed solid blocks of the Indian 
States the terriLorics were so irregular that the States had enclaves in the 
Provinces and vice versa., 

4. The main part of the communieations essential lu the welfare of 
tlie whole of the country passed in and out of the territories of the Indian 
States. A community of interests in the wider economic field finked 
the States with the iTuvinces. if the States and the Provinces failed to 
to-operate in implementing policies on matters of common concern, there 
was a vacuum which rendered it impossible to enforce effective ineusures 
in respect of such matters in any part of the country. 

5. The geographical set-up of the Indian States did not coincide with 
any ethnic, racial or linguistic divisions. The peoples of the Provinces 
and the States had suffered alike from the waves of foreign invasions and 
foreign domination. Close ties oif cultural affinity, no less than those of 
blood and sentiment, bound the people of the States ajid the Provinces 
together. 

0. What was it then that sepaprated the Indian States from the rest 
of India? Firstly, the historical factor that unlike the Provinces the States 
had not been annexed by the British Government. Secondly, the 
political factor that the States maintained the traditional monarchicagl 
form of Government. 

7. Did these factors, however, really segregate the States from the 
Provinces and create an impassable political barrier between them? The 
freedom of the Indian States from foreign subjugation was only relative; 
the paramount power controlled the cxtetruul affairs of the States and 
exorcised wide powers in relation to their internal matters. The whole of 
the country was, therefore, in vairying degrees under the sway of the 
British Government. Besides, in the context of the demand for India s 
freedom the degree of control exercised by the British power ceased to have 
any meaning. Nor was there any reason to over-empliasize the political 
difference between the States and the Provinces. There was nothing 
incompatible between the systems of governance in the Provinces and the 
States provided the supremacy of the common popular interests was 
recognised and representative and responsible Governments were 
established in the States. 

8. India was, then, not only a geographical and cultural continuum but 
also one economic and political entity. ^The problem of statesmanship in 




that case could not merely be to hold the two Indies together. The real 
^blem was how to bring about a clearear appreciation on the part of all 
political elements in India that they were heirs to the heritage of the 
common culture of India, and how to weld the States and the Provinces 
together in a joint endeavour to raise India to her full stature. 

9. On Brd June, 1947, the plan foir the partition of India was 
announced and accepted by the principal political parties in India. The 
period of one year following that fateful day will go down as a^ most 
momentous one in India’s history not only because it was during this year 
that India attained her freedom, but also because it has witnessed 
« mighty interplay of two powerful forces. One has been the 
aibtupiivc luico ui uouiniunal exciusiveness which has led to the secession 
irom India of certain parts this country and their constitution into an 
independent State. The other has been the revitalising and uniting force 
of enlightened mutual interests in a free and resurgent India which has 
swept away the barriers that separated the Indian States and the 
Provinces. liiAv lai jii balance one process lias seij off the oiiiex* is for tiie 
ifufaire to unfold. 

Jl). Uuiuii; the leceiit muutlis, a tremendous change has come ovoir 
the Indian States. This change has been brought about by a process oi 
two-fold integration, hrstly, consolidation into sizeable and viable adminis¬ 
trative units, and, secondly, growth of demooratic institutions and respon¬ 
sible governments. This bloodless revolution has been brought about, on 
the one hand, by the operation of demo(h:aj^c forces unleashed by freedom, 
and, on the other, by the patriotic attitude of the Bulers who have been 
quick to appreciate &e change. 

11. It has been the policy of the Goveimueiil ol India to appropriate 
the sentiments and the wishes of the people and the sense of public service 
and patriotism of the Eulers, towards the attainment of the objective that 
they have had before themselves, namely, the integration of the Provinces 
and the States in a strong and united India in which the peoples of the 
States and the Provinces would partake in the fullest measure in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of freedom. 

12. The purpose of this White Paper is to present information, backed 
by documents, regarding the policy of the Government of India towards 
the Indian States and the developments that have taken place in. respect 
of the States since 5th July 1947, when the States Department of the Gov- 
epmment of India was set up. An analysis of the historical and political 
background of the prooleni of the States will be helpful in taking stock of 
the great change that has come over them during the recent months. This 
is contained in the first two of the four parts into which this White Paper 
is divided. The first part gives statistics about the States and 
outlines their position under the paramountcy of the British 
Grown. The second part surveys the course of developments 
since the promulgation of .the Goveomment of India Act, 1985, 
tBl the Statement issued by His Majesty’s Government on 8rd June, 
1947. The third part deuls with the events leading up to the accession of 
the States to the Dominion of India. The fourth part deals with subse¬ 
quent developments in the direction of the integration and democratisa- 
Hon of the States. 

IB. 'Fhis White Paper surveys the political trends and developments 
in respect of the Indip States generally; it does not deal with the States 
of Hyderabad, Kashmir and Junagadh, where the course of events has been 
affected by special factors. 

July 6, 1948. 
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PAST I. 

Indian States under Paramountoy op the British Grown. 

Genebad Survey. 

Indian States. 

1. Sub-Section (1) of Section 311 of the Government of India Act, 
1935, which has now been omitted, defined 'Indian State* as including 'an^ 
territory, whether described as a State, an Estate, a Jagir or otherwise 
belonging to or under the suzerainty of a Buler who is under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty and not being a part of British India*. In politiep.l prnctiee 
the term applied to a political community occupying a territory in India 
of defined boundaries and subject to a common Buler who enjoyed or 
exercised, as belonging to him, any of the functions and attributes of infer¬ 
nal sovereignty duly rt'cognised by the Paramount Power. 

2. The Butler Committee and the Simon Commission applied thia 
elastic term to 562 units, whereas the Joint Committee on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms referred to 600 units as States. The term covered at one 
end of the scale units like Hyderabad and Kashmir which were of the size 
of the United Kingdom, and at the other end minute holdings in 
Kathiawar extending only to a few acres.* 

3. Out of the total area enclosed within the tairritoirieB of pre-^Part&tion 
India, i.e. 15,81,410 square miles, the Indian States covered an area of 
7,15,964 square miles, which constituted about 45% of the total Indian 
territories. In post-Partition India, the area covered by the States geogra¬ 
phically contiguous to India was reduced to 5,87,988 squarj?. miles, being 
about 48% of the total area of the Dominion of India, viz., 12,20,099 square 
miles, fnie Kashmir State with a territory of 84,471 square miles and the 
Ifyderabad State closely following it with a territory of 82,313 square iniles 
constituted the largest territorial units amongst the States. There were IH 
States which bnd territories of more than 10,000 square miles and 
67 having territories ranging from 1.000 to 10,000 square miles. There 
were 202 States having each an area of less than 10 square miles, f 

4. The total population of the States according to the census figures of 
1941 was 9,31,89,233, constituting about 24% of the total population of pre- 
Partition India, namely, 38,89,97,955; after Partition the total population 
of the Dominion of India was reduced to 31,89.12,506 and of the States 
within the geographical orbit of the Indian Dominion to 8,88,084,34 chang¬ 
ing tlte relative population ratio of the States from 24% to 27%. 

5. In pre-Partition India 16 States had a population of over one million. 
These 16 States pLua 4 others with a population of mare than 7 50 
lakhs but less than a million were assigned individual repre:Mntatiori in the 
('onsfituent Assembly. These 20 States claimed 60 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly as against 33 seats assigned to the rest of the States. Of these 
20 States, 11 were entitled to send two or more representati,eB. Of the rest 
13 had a population between five and seven and a half lakhs. The 
remainder of the 140 States which were members of the Chamber of 
Princes in their own right had a population ranging from 25,000 to 
5,00,000. 

6. The distribution of principal communities over the territories of the 
States in post-Partition India showed that 27% and 26% respectively of the 
total population of Hindus (including Scheduled Castes) and Minlims were 
to be found in the States. In the case of the Sikhs and Indian Christians, 
however, the percentapre was much higher in that the States claimed 50% 

*A Btatement showing area and popnlation of the Indian States is appended 
(Appendix II). 

tFignres of area and popnlation are based on the Statistical Handbooks pnbliahed 
by the ConitHpent Assembly. 
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ol' the Indifiii Christians and 36% of the Sikhs residing in the Dominion of 
India. The corresponding figures for pre-Partition India were: Hindus 
25%, Muslium 16%, Indian Christians 46% and Sikhs 27%. 

7. The revenues of the States, which in numerous cases did not reflect 
their relative areas and population, showed equal disparity. According to 
the latest figures available for three years' average annual revenu.e of the 
States, 19 States had a revenue of rupees one crore or more a ye.?r, seven 
had revenue ranging between fifty lakhs to one crore and tho figure 
descended gradually till in the case of petty principalities it shoved a 
revenue approximating to an artisan's average wages. 

Htstortcal Survey. 

8. Historically the main common feature that distilignished the States 
from the Provinces was that the States inililro the Provinces had not been 
annexed by the British Power. In their individual origin, however, 
the evolution and growth of States represented diilerent processes, 
firstly, there were the old est.ablislied States, such as those in Rajpiitana, 
which were in existence h(yfore the main waves of foreign invasion took 
place. Another class consisted mainly of the States witli Muslim dynasties 
which were founded by tho nobles or the Viceroys of the invading foreign 
Em])eT‘ors. Tliirdly, there were the States whicli emerged in the period of 
decline of the Moghul power and prior to the final stjiges of the ('onsolidalion 
of the British territory. Then there were the newer States, which tlic 
British recognised during the final period of consolidation. Only one 
Statci namely, Bfunui's. was set up and recognised since the assumption 
of the Government of India by the Crown. 

GEOGRAPniOAL SURVEY. 

9. Geo^<iraphica11y the States were scattered over every portion of tlu* 

ma,p of India. The yellow and pink map of pii*e-Partition India 

(Appendix I) showed the Bahichistan States and the States of Kashmir and 
Sikkim (the last one sometimes shown in pale green to 

indicate that unlike other States it was under the External 

Affairs Department) ‘on the frontiers of India. It showed in 
the north-east Cooch-Behar enclosed within the territories of the Bengal 
Prcryince and the Manipur State surrounded by the territories of the Province 
of Assam. Southwards in the eastern portion of India the next block of 
Indian State territory was to be found in a chain of small States, which were 
laiown as the Chattisgarh and Orissa States. Further south figured ihe 
States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the latter a unit larger than 
the Irish Free State and having twice its population. Facing 
the Indian Ocean farther southwards still were the two densely 
populated States of Cochin and Travancore. No,rthwards up 
the west coast, and both on the coast and inland, were to be 
found various States mainly of the Mabratta period, the largest of these 
being Kolhapur. The chain of States ended with the State of Baroda, made 
up of several separate areas to the north of Bombay Presidency. Further to 
the north-west lay the extremely numerous assemblage of States and 
Estates included in the Western India States Agency, of which the better 
known were Kutch, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar and Junagadh. To the north¬ 
east of Bombay, separating Bombay and the Central Provinces from the 
United Provinces, lay the main mass of Central India States which included 
Gwalior, Indore and Rewa. The northern and north-western portion of 
Bombay was divided from the Punjab by the wide strip of Bajputana States. 
Among the States of this group, which constituted the largest unit of the 
Indian States, were the important Bajputana States of Bikaner, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and Udaipur. In the United Provinces, were to be found the 
isolated States of Tehri-Garhwal, Bampur and Benares. To the north-west 
were the Punjab States including Patiala stretching up to Simla; and tha 
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States of Jind, Nabha and Kapurthala; and m number of snuuller States. 
Finiljm- Avnst np|)ejnv‘i1 IIia State of. Bahawalpur. The State of Kliairpu*' 
lay i]) ihv. geograpi)i(.‘-il t'l'bit of Sind. 


POMTICAL DIVBBSITV OF STATES. 

10. The internal administration of the States and their political set-up 
varied greatly. There was a very wide difference in the degree of 
administrative efficiency I’enched by the most advanced and the most back¬ 
ward. According to the information circulated by the Chamber of Princes 
in 1946, over 60 States had set up some form of legislative bodies. In 
several others,- schemes for associating people with the governance of their 
States were under consideration. In most of the cases, the development 
of representative institutions did not approximate to tho growth of self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces, which were on tho threshold of 
complete freedom. However, everywhere there was a growing consciousness 
of the rights and liberties of the people and a new spirit was abroad. 


TilttEB CATEGOBIBS OF STATES. 

11. According to the Butler Committee the Indian States as they 
existed could bo classified into three distinct categories: — 

(i) States, the Ilulers of which were members of the Chamber of 
Pi'inces hi their own right. 108 in number, 

(h) States, the Ilulers of which were represented in the Chamber of 
Princes by 12 members of their Order elected by themselves. 
127 in number. 

(m) Estates, Jagirs and otherei. 327 in number. 

The first category included the Ruling Princes who enjoyed permanent 
dynastic salute of 11 guns or more, togethw wifh other UuKvr.s oP the States 
who exercised such full or practically full internal powers as, in the opinion 
of the Viceroy, qualified them for individual admission to the Chamber. 
As a result of fresh admissions, the membei’ship of the ChainbcM* was enlarged 
to 140 States. 


Tub CiiAMiiER OF Princes. 

12. The Chamber w^as a deliberative, consultative, and advisory body, 
which was brought into being by a Royal Proclamation on 8lli February, 
1921. The establishment of the Chamber did not affect the individual 
relations between any State and the Representative of tin- Oown, but it 
involved a deviation from the earlier policy under which the Crown 
disoouraged joint action and deliberation between the Indian States, 


Treaties, Engagements and Sanads. 

18. There were 40 States which had treaties with the Paramount 
Power. A larger number of States had some form of engagemeiits or 
banads t.e., acknowledgment of concession or authority or privileges 
generally coiqiled with conditions proceeding from the Paramount Power. 
1 he remainder enjoyed ui some form or other recognition of their status 
by the Crown. More than 2/3irds of the population of Indian States was 
to be found m the States governed by treaties. 

14. The Treaties, Engagements and Sanads covered a wide ’field The 
imptwHiMt of thern relftted' to mutual amity and defensive alliance. 
These generally provided for territorial integrity, mtemal sovereignty and 
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protection of States; prohibition of external intarcourse and mutual 
aggression; the right of the British Government to advise in ceirtain 
circumstances; and tributes if any. 

16. A number of them dealt with allied matters such as exchange, 
cession and gift of territories; cession of jurisdiction for railway and other 
purposes; cantonments end Impeirial Service troops. 

16. The Treaties dealing with important financial and economic matters 
included Postal and Portal Conventions; Currency and coinage arrange¬ 
ments, engagements for opium, Salt agreements, arrangements for 
exchange of postal correspondence, telegraph and tc^lephorie lines. 

17. Lastly, there were miscellaneous agreements such ns those relat¬ 
ing to certain trade arrangements, construction of canals, leasing of 
forests and construction of waterways. 

18. The rights and obligations of the States arising out of these agree¬ 
ments varied from State to State. Thus for instance so far as the arrange¬ 
ments for exchange of postal correspondence wefre concerned, five States 
were entitled to maintain separate postal system and they had Conven¬ 
tions with the Government of India which provided inter alia for mutual 
exchange of correspondence, parcels, money orders, etc. Ten other 
States were entitled to maintain a separate postal system but had no 
postal agreements with the Government of India. Twenty-seven States 
were entitled to receive service stamps free of cost. In six States 
official correspondence passing within the State and intended for delivery 
within it was carried free of charge by the Postal Department of the 
Government of India. 

Bblationship between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. 

19. The paramountcy of the British Crown was not co-extensive with 
the rights of the Crown flowing from the Treaties. It was based on 
Treafaes, Engagements, Sanads as supplemented by usage and sufferance 
and by decisions of fche Government of India and the Secretary of State 
embodied in political practice. The rights that the Paramount Power 
claimed in exercise of the functions of the Crown in relation to the States 
covered matters both external and internal. 

20. Far external purposes State territory and the State subjects were 
in the same position ss British territory and British subjects. The States 
had no international life and in consequence of the loss by them of their 
power of rtegotiation and legation, the paramount power had the exclusive 
authority of making peace or war or negotiating or communicating with 
foreign States. The rights and duties assumed by the Paramount Power 
in regard to external affairs carried with them consequential rights and 
duties. The Paramount Power was responsible for implementing its 
international commitments; the Princes were required to give effect to Ithe 
international obligations entered into by the Paramount Power. 

21. The right of intervention in the internal affairs could be exercised 
for the benefit of the Buler, of the State, of India as a whole or for giving 
effect to international commitments. The authority of the Paramount Power 
could thus be interposed inter alia for the prevention of dismemberment 
of a State, the suppression of a rebellion against the lawful sovereign, the 
prevention of gross misrule, the economic ..growth of the whole of India, 
checking inhuman practices or offences against natural law or public 
morality. 

SB. The Paramount Power was responsible for the defence of both 
British India mi the Indian States and exercised full control over all 



iiiatters coiineotod wiub defence, such as the establishment of canton¬ 
ments, the regulation of the starength of the armed forces of the States, the 
procurement of supplies, free passage of troops, supply of arms and 
ammunition, etc. 

23. Lastly the Paramount. Power claimed certain im,portant rights as 

deriNcid from the Koyal Prerogative. These included the exclusive right 
to settle precedence and to grant honours; to regulate ceremonies; to 
I'ecognise all succesbioas and to settle disputes as to succession; to impose 
or remit nazurana or succession duties; to take charge of the States of 
minors and to provide for theiir education; and to impose the duty of loyalty 
to the Crown. i *1 

24. Pavamountcy thus made serious incursions into the internal 
sovereignty ol the States and it was natural that the Bulers should seek 
codiiication of the political practice. The appointment of the Indian 
States Committee in 1927 to report upon the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States was an outcome of these, efforts. 
The Committee, however, found it impossible to evolve a formula which 
would cover the exercise of Paramountcy. It expressed the view that 
**Paramountcy must remain paramount; it must fulfill its obligations, 
defining or adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of the time 
and the progressive development of the States.**. 

Such was the political set up of the Indian States under the Para- 
mounfoy of the British Crown. 


PART II 

Thk S'r.\TBs UNUKii tUK soiiBMli Of tilB OovkhnmknI' OF Inwa Aot, 1985, 

AND SUBSEQUENT PTiANS FOll InDIA's CONSTITUTIONAL AdVAKOBMBNT. 

Pbdbral SoHmB. 

25. The Federal Scheme embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, was the first effort to provide for a constitutional relationship between 
the Indian States and the Government of India on a federal basis. One 
of the special features of this scheme was that, whereas in the case of the 
Provinces accession to the federation was to be automatic, in the case of the 
States accession was to be voluntary and the establishment of the contem- 
plated federation was conditional on the accession of States entitled to fill 
not less than 52 seats of the Council of State, and having an aggregate 
population of not less than one half of the total population of the States. 

26. The accession was to be effected by the Kii]g*s acceptance of an 
Instrument of Accession, the terms of which made it clear that the Act 
asserted no authority over the State save such as flowed from the Buler’s 
freejy-executed Instrument. In the extra-federal fleld the paramountcy of 
the British Crown was to continue. 

27. The Instrument, which was to be the overriding document, Was to 
govern the accession and had to specify the matters on w hich the Federal 
Legislature was to have power to legislate for the State, and any limitations 
subject to which the legislative and executive power of the federiicion was 
to be exercised in relation to that State. 

28. The Instruments were to provide that a number of provisions of 
the Act, which were specified in the Second Schedule to the Act, might be 
amended without affecting the accession of the States, but no sucii umend- 
menii was to extend, unless accepted by the Bulers concerned, by means 
of supplemenSary Instruments, iHie functions exercised by any federal 
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autiiority in respect oi the States. Thus aippareiitly any change in the 
basic structure of the federation or any amendment materially altering such 
provisions as those relating to the position of the Governor-General in 
respect of Extenaal Affairs and Defence would have affected ihe accession 
of the States. From the point of view of the progressive public opinion in 
British India, the^ provisions seemed to rule out completely the transfer 
of responsibiJity at the Centre. 

29. It was not obligatory for the King to accept any Instrument. In 
fact, it was provided that no Instrument would be accepted, the tenus oi 
which were inconsistent with the scheme of the federation embodied in jibe 
Act. 

30. An important feature of this scheme was that the proposed federation 
was to be composed of disparate constituent units in which the powers and 
authority of the Central Government were to differ as between one con¬ 
stituent unit and another. This anomaly was sought to be justified on the 
ground that it was only by limiting the content of the accossiou of the 
States, which had enjoyed a considerable measure of internal sovereignty, 
that they could be brought into a constitutional relationship with the 
Government of India. It was urged that the measure of unity that could 
be conlen;ed by an all-India federation would bring added strength, stp,bility 
and pposperity to India as a whole and would outweigh the disadvantages 
of its anomalies and imperfections. 

31. The prouiulgatiicjn of the Act of 1935 was followed by protracted 
negotiations during the course of whicli the draft of the Instrument oi 
Accession underwent sovorul changes, liowevcr, till Septeniber 1939 when 
the suspension of negotiations in that behalf was announced, the establish¬ 
ment of the contemplated federation was not in sight. To the Prinoas much 
of the essence of federation appeared to turn out to be the negation of all 
to which they had been accustomed. Their approach to the problem was 
governed by the view that their accession to federation involved a process 
of levelling down so far as their internal sovereignty was concerned, as 
against the Provinces which were to be levelled up as autonomous units and 
that, therefore, the provinces and States could not be treated alike. Ou the 
other hand, progressive public opinion in British India hardened against 
j/he apparent effort of the Princes to whittle down the content oi 
thcii- accession to a farce, as also against such reactionary features of the 
federal scheme as the installation of dyarchy at the Centre in the form, of 
the reserved subjects in the hands of the Governor-General. In the 
meantime, the Muslim League veered round to a position of determined 
hostility to all constitutional plans which envisaged a common centre foT 
the whole of India. Denounced by ilic main political elements in India 
for diverse roasoiis, the federal scheme of 1935 died ‘unhonoured’ and 
‘unsung'. 


CrIPPS PliAN. 

* 

32. With the abandonment of the federal scheme, which was 
announoBd by Lord Linlithgow ou lltli Sei)(eiijbor, 1039, the power to veto 
resi)onsibility at the Centre, which had virtually vested in the Eulers of 
Indian States, passed out of their hand.s. This was evident from the posi¬ 
tion lhat was assigned to the States in the next important announcement 
on the constitutional set up of India, the draft declaration known as 
the Csipps Plan. 

88. The immediate purpose of the Cripps Mission was to induce :yie 
British Indian Party leadei-s to agree to share the responsibilities of 
Cen^l ^verninent in which the States were not required 
to /partiol^te. i ; The main reason for proposing the scheme for 
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constitution-making was to promote such an agreement. The 
diraft Declaration therefore primarily concerned itself with British 
India. It promised the non-acceding Provinces, if they so desired, 
“the same full status as the Ituliaii Union’*, but as regards the States it 
only stated that, whether or not a State, adhered to the new Constitution it 
would be ‘necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so far 
as they may be required in the new situation*. 

84. The Cripps Plan, as it stood, seemed to differentiate between the 
Provinces and the States in applying the principle of non-adherence. 
Attentiovi to this apparent discrepancy was drawn in a memorandum sun- 
initted to Sir Stafford Cripps by the Delegation of Indian States in wliich 
it was inged that 'non-adhering States or a group of States should have the 
right to form a Union of their own with full sovereign status in ficcord.anee 
with a suitable and agi’eed procedure for the purpose*. !t was emphasised 
on behalf of the States Delegation that the eixstence of sueu a provision, 
which would place the States at par with the Provinces for (*onstitutional 
negotiations, need not necessarily lead to the Betting up of a separate Union 
or Unions of the Indian States. In fact, it wnis stated that the Indian 
States W7’)uld make their fullest contribution towards evolving an fndiari 
Union acceptable to them and to other Units in India. Sir Stafforl Cripps 
told the States* Delegation that the contingency of a separate Union or 
UTiions of the States had not been considered in connection with the Draft 
Declaration, but he personally did not see any fundamental impossibility in 
Uui suggestion. 

85. The Cripps Plan accepted the principle of self-determination, but 
it was full of snags, which imperilled the future of India. Even more un¬ 
satisfactory than the picture of the future that the Plan contained was its 
niggardly and halting approach to the present. The failure of the Cripps 

Afission gfivf' new turn to ]ndi;i*s political slrnggle. 

Simla Conference of 1945. 

86. In spite of the deepening crisis of the war, no further serious 
effort was made to resolve the political deadlock in India until the Simla 
Conference of 1945. In view of its limited objective, the States were not 
invited to this Confc^'cnce. It turned out to be no more th.'in a full-dress 
rehearsal of th<' Cripps rlranin: the nsii.'d series of confc'reneps. an 
occasional flicker of hope, the final veto of communal intiransigence and a 
trail of bitterness and frustration. 

Cabinet Mission's Plan. 

87. The assumption of power by Labour in England, the increasing 
international complications, the aftermath of the war and the growing 
realisation of the fact that it was impossible to keep under subjection four 
hundred millions of exasperated people, brought about a change in the 
British policy towards India. A Parliamentary Delegation visited India in 
1945-46 to gain first-hand knowledge of the political situation in this 
ooun%. On 19th February 1946 the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, announced his Government's decision to send a delega¬ 
tion of three Cabinet Ministers to India. 

88. The Cabinet Mission which consisted of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps .nnd Mr. V. Alexander, arrived in India on 28rd March, 
1946. In earlier announcements the States had been assured that there 
was no intention on the part- of the Crown to initiate any change in their 
relationship with the Crown without their consent. It was, how^:,ver^ 
e^^ected that the consent of the Princes to any changes which 
might emerge as a result of negotiarions would pot he unreasonably with¬ 
held. In his leper to the Chancellor of jSihe Chamber of .P^oes, dat^ 
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12th May, 1946, Lord Wavell repeated the assurance, that there was no 
intention of making proposals for the entry of States into the Indian set*up 
on any basis other than of negotiation. 

89. On 12th May, 1946, the Cabiiicfc Mission issued the Memorandum 
in regard to States’ Treaties and Paramountcy (Appendix HI); 
it affirmed that the rights of the States which flowed from 
their relationship with the Crown would no longer exist and 
that the rights surrendered by the States to the Paramount 
Power would return to the Stales. The. void caused by tlie lapse of Para¬ 
mountcy was suggested to bo filled either by the States ( nfcering into a 
federal relationship with the snccessor GovernnKMit or Governments in 
British India, or by eritoring into partieiilar political arrangements with it 
or them. The memorandum also referred to the desirability of the States, 
in suitable cases, forming or joinitig adininistrativo units large enough to 
enable them to bo fitted into the constitutional structure, as also of con¬ 
ducting negotiations with British India in regard to the future* regulation 
of matters of common concern, spcHiinlly in tJie economic and financial field. 

40. The Cabinet Mission’s Plan announced on 16th May, 1946, 
(Appendix IV), provided for the entry of the States into the proposed 
Union of India in the following manner: — 

(a) Paramountcy could neither bo retained by the British Crown nor 
transferred to the vow Government. But according to the assurance given 
by the Killers that they were* ready and willing to do so, the States were 
expected to co-operate in the new development of India. 

(b) The precise fonn which the co-operation of tlie States would take 
must be a matter for negotiation d\iring tlie building up of the new consti¬ 
tutional structure, and it by no means followed tliat it would be identical 
for all the States. 

(Ic) The States were to retain all subjects and ])owers other than those 
ceded to the Union, namely, Foreign .^ffairs, Defence and Communica¬ 
tions. 


(d) In the preliminary stage the States were to be represented on the 
Constituent Assembly by a Negotiating Committee. 

(e) In the final Constituent Assembly they were to have appropriate 
representation, not exceeding O.S seats; the method of scdection was to be 
determined by consultation. 

(/) After the Provincial and Group Constitutions had been drawn up 
by the thiree Sections of the Constituent Assembly, the representatiyes of 
the Sections and the Indian States would reassemble for the purpose of 
settling' the Union constitution. 


The Plan did not deal with the States in detail and its vague provisions 
regarding the association of the States with the Constituent Assembly 
ca.u6ed some difficulty as regards the stage at which they could come in aa 
regular members of the Constituent Assembly. 


n Besolution, dated 24th May 1946, the CongresB Working 

Comnuttee expressed the view that the Constituent Assembly could not be 
formed by entirely disparate elements and the manner of selecting States’ 
representatives for the Constituent Assembly must approximate in so far 
M was ^sible to the method adopted in the Provinces. However, in the 
Press Statement issued by the Cabinet Mission on 25th May, 1946, it was 
1”estion of how the States’ representatives should be 
Constituent Assembly was not a matter for decision by the 
Stetw ^ ^ ° ra”8t be discussed with the 
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4SL In his Statement before the House of Lords on 18th July, 1948, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence repeated the assuraui e that it was for the States 
freelv to come in or not as they ciiose. In a staieinent made before the 
House of Commons on 18th July, 1940, Sir Slalford Cripps stated that 
theire would have to bo close iiegotiations hetween liie Negotiating Com* 
mittce which the States had set up and the major British Indian purtws, 
both as to the representation of tlie States in the Constituent Assembly 
and as to their ultimate position in the Union. 

48. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in its State¬ 
ment, dated 10th June, 1940, cx})iressed the view that the I'lau provided 
a fair basis for negotiations and subsequently set up a representative com¬ 
mittee to negotiate thvi States’ entry into the Constituent Assembly. 

44. By a resolution passed on 21st December, 1946, the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly apjiointed a Committee to conh-i’ witli the Negotiating 
Committee set up by the Chamber of Princes “for the purpose of: — 

(a) fixing the distribution of the seats iii the Assembly not exceeding 
93 in number which in the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of 16th May, 1946, 
are reserved for Indian States, 

(b) fixing the method by which the representatives of the States should 
be returned to the Assembly*'. 

45. The settlement arrived at between the two Committees is embodied 
in the repoi’t, dated iTth April, 1947, of the Committee appointed by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

During the course of the negotiations between the two Com¬ 
mittees, it was suggested that His Majesty's Government's Statement of 
20th February, 1947, had introduced an additional element of urgency and 
that it would be helpful if the States’ reprt:seututivos joined the Assembly 
during the April, 1917, session. AlthougJi tlie States’ Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee expressed its i\iability to adopt sucli a course in the absence of a 
mandate from the General Conference of liulers, the representatives of 
the States of Baroda, Cochin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Patiala and Eewa 
took their seats in the Constituent Assembly on 28th April, 1947. With 
the exclusion of tlie States that have gone over to l^akistan, the States' 
representation on the Constituent Assembly was reduced kom 93 to 90 
seats. Of these, 54 seats have been filled. Of the States which have 
been allotted individual representation and which have acceded to the 
Dominion of India, all States except Kashmir, Bhopal and Travancore 
have sent their representatives, Hyderabad has not yet acceded to the 
Dominion and has, thereiorc, not agreed to send any representatives. 
Eepresentativc., have btien returned by all tlic Groups though certain 
States in soi le of them did not participate in liicir selection. 


His Majesty's Government's Statement of 3iu> June, 1947. 

47. His Majesty's Government's Statement of 3rd June, 1947, which 
superseded the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 16th May, 1940, contained the 
following reference to the States: — 

“His Majesty’s Governmenii wish to make it clear that the 

decisions announced above relate only to British India and 
that their policy towards Jndian States contained in the 
Cabinet Mission Memorandum of 12th May, 1946, remains 
unchanged.” 

48. This Statement was accepted by both the Congress and th« 
Muslim League, and formed the basis of the method of the transfer oi 
power to the successor Governments. 
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PABT III. 


AcCKSHiON oi' TlllC StATKS TO 'rjlh JJOMIMON OK iKiOiA. 

Lapse of Paeamountcv. 

49. Till the lapse of Paramountcy, the Giown as represented by and 
operulixi;^ tliroui^h Uie Poiilicaj autlioriiks j)iovide(i the iiexus between the 
Indian States and the Ceiitirai and Pro^iJleiul Goveriiineiits. The pivot oi 
this arraiigenu^nt was the \ i.cci-o.y, wlu. rcpiesuiited to the Indian States 
the Buze.rainiy of the Britisli Crown while at the same time he was, in 
relation to Jiritish India, tla- liead of the Government. The Indian 
Independence Act released the States from uU their obligations to the 
Crown and it was vidnit tliai if in conseqvunice the Indian States became 
separate ijidepend nt entities, there wonid be a serious administrative 
vacuum nut only with jcgard to tiie political relationship between the 
Central Goveriimeiu and tiv? Stahls, hot. also in resj.)ect of the co-ordina- 
tiun of all-Jndia policies in tiie ecojioniic and (dher lields. All that the 
Dominion Govta'iiinent inheritcai froni liie 1‘aramoLint Pow’er was the 
proviso to Section 7 the Indian lii(lc[>(.‘ud(ai<*e. Act, which provided for 
the continnance, until denounced by either of th(‘ parties, of agreements 
])etween tlie Indian States and the Ceiitrai aiid Provincial Governments 
in regard to specified niatU's., such as Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, etc. 
(Appendix V). 

States DecakTxMEN’J’. 

50. It w’as against this background that the Government of India 
deci(l(‘d to set up a D.;partiueut to (jondiud. ilieir relations with the States 
in matters ol‘ coininoii concern. 

51. On 13th June, 1947, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord 

Moiiuiljatten, invited J.\*UKiit. Nehru, Sjudnr l/at(‘l and Acharya Kripalani 
(on belialf of the Congress;; Air. diiiuah, Jjiaquat Ali Khan, and 

Sar<lar Nislitar (on behalf of the Alnslim L(.‘ii.gue); and Sardar Baldev 
Siiigli (on behalf of llie Sikhs); to attend an informal .meeting to discuss 
the problem ol tlui States. Sir Conrad Corlield (l^oliiicai Advisor) was 
also present. Among the agreed conclusions reached at this meeting was 
the following: — 

Ihat it w’ould be advantageous if the Government of India wetro 
to sot. up a luwv Department, possibly called the “States 
Department , to deal w'itli matters of common concern with 
the States; that, j| thus "wt.uTi done, the new Department 
should be divided into two sections, ready for the partition 
of the country; .-md that the existing Political Department 
and the l^oJitical Adviser ^should give all possible assistance 
and advice in the foirmatioii of this new Department.” 

52. The above conclusion considered, in the form of a recom- 
Cabinet of the Interim Government at its meeting qn 
...5t}i June, 194/, and the decision of the Cabinet in that behalf was 
announced in the Press Communique issued on 27th June, 1947 which 
read: — * 


Jii ordor that tlie successor Governments will each have an 
organisation to conduct ita relations with the Indian States 
when tlie loiitical Department is wound up, His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Cabinet, has decided 
to create a new Department called the States Department to 
anJ fli 7 f'®'"gj’etween the Central Government 

of ® department will be in charge 

Abdi So. 
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Ihe new Department will be organieed in tuch a way and ita wwk 
so diEoributcd tiiut ut the uppropnate time it can be divided 
up between the tAvo sueceasor tiovemineutB without any 
difilocalion. 


V. P. Meuoii will be the Sticretary ol the new Department. 

Sardar JSisLtav was thne nominated as the Muslim Deugue moiubei 
of the Interim Goveinineut U» be consulted in the working of the new 
depai’tment: Mr. Ikramuliah was appointed Joint Secretary of it. It was 
intended that with effect from 15th August, 1947, they would bold charge 
of the States Department of Pakistan. 


>(E0ESS1TY OF A COMMON CKNTliK. 

63. The decision to partition India was a severe blow to the political and 
geographical integilty of India. The unity of what was to be left as India 
^ter the partition, was so vital a necessity not only for the political 
strength, lull economic development and cultural expression of the Indian 
people, but also for facing the aftermath of the partition, that jthe Govern¬ 
ment of India could Jot vie-w with cHiuamniiiy any trifling with it. The 
situation was indeed fraught with the gravest danger for as Professor 
E, Coupiand has put it Judin cuuld live if its Muslim limbs in the north¬ 
west and north-east were amputated, but could it live without its heart?" 
The fli*st task to which the newly created States Department had to address 
itself, therefore, was the conserviug of the heart of India. This required 
a common oenu^e for the wlioie country including the Indian States, able 
to function eflectively in the Provinces and States alike in matters requir¬ 
ing all-India action. 


Saudak Valla iniiuiAi Patnl’s Statement of r>Tii July, 1947. 

54. On the day the States Department came into being, t.c., 5th 
July, 1947, the Hon’ble Sardur Patel, Member for States Depart¬ 
ment, issued an important statement (Appendix VI), defining the policy 
of the Government of India, in which he assured the States that no more 
was asked of them than accession on the three subjects of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Communications, in which the common interests of the 
country were involved, and that their auhmomons existence w'ould be 
scrupulously respected. He gave a further assurance that it would not be 
the policy of the States Department to conduct the relations with the 
States in any manner which savoured of the domir.ation of one over the 
other; and that if tliere would be any domination, it Avould be the domina¬ 
tion of mutual interests and welfare. The Hon’ble Member expressed the 
hope that the Indian States would bear in mind that the alternative to co¬ 
operation in the general interest was anarchy and chaos which would over- 
w'helm great and small in a common ruin if the States and Provinces were 
unable to act together in the minimiun of common task. 

55. The Statement made by the Hon'ble Member for the States 
Department was favourably received in the Princely circles and informal 
consultations which followed paved the ground for the negotiations lead¬ 
ing up to the execution of the Instruments of Accession and Standstill 
Agreements. 


Special Meeting of Pkincks on 25 th July, 1947 . 

66. The task of conducting negotiations with the Pirinces was entrusted 
by tlie (lovernment of India to His Excellency Lord Mountbatten who wils 
then the Crown Eepresentative, His Excellency called a special fiTlI 
meeting of the Chamoer of Princes on 26th July 1947 (Appendi 
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VII). The meeting had been convened originally to consider 

the formula regarding Standstill Agreements. However, the States 

Depaitment considered the question of the accession of the States to the 
Dominion of India as one of vital importance and included the item in the 
agenda of the Conference. In the course of his address His EiBcellenoy advis- 
the Eulers to accede to the appropriate Dominion in regard to three sub¬ 
jects of Dofeiuie, Affairs and ConuniuiicHtiojis, and assured them 

that their accession on these subjects would involve no financial liability 
and that in other matters tliere would be no encroacdiinent on their internal, 
sovereignty. At the end of tlie meeting His h^xcellency announced the 
p€5irsonnel ol the Negotiating Comriirticii* which was set up to negotiate on 
behalf of tlu' States the terms of their Hcc(?ssion to the Dominion of India. 


SuccESsi’i’i. Conclusion of Negotiations. 


157. When one looked back upon the barren course of the iniructuous 
negutiationa in connection with the. scheme embodied in the Act of 1935 
it seemed an impossible task to finalise the uf'Cession of the States within 
a. reasonable period, particularly when tliere was no sanction of 
the paxamouutcy behind the negotiations. It is worth quoting the Sapru 
Committee in this eonneciion: — 

*........the e.\])ei‘ieiuie of the negotiations which Lord 

Linlithgow inaugurated and conducted between 1936 and 
1939 do Jiot encourage the hope that these consultations and 
investigations can be successiully concluded except with the 
exercise Of infinite patience and alttsr tlie lapse of several 
years. To liaiig up the federal Uni.)n of such units as are 
willing to federate until some Htatt*, (w* a minimum number 
of States, 0 !‘ the hist hesitant Statt* has agreed to accede 
would be a policy which is calculated to postpone indefinitelv 
the elimination ol foreign i*ule and the achievement of full 
self-government. ” 


fact, however, that India stood on the threshold of freedom oon- 
^ more realistic approach to the problem than 

hod been the case m the past. The impending transfer of full power to a 
National Gover^ent having the wiU and the sanction of the Indian 
people behind it, personal contact between the lenders of public opinion 

States rendered possible by fche^ withdrawal of 
Se P®*^**®*^ isolation of ^atea, luJ 

S^Sater^wiS® ^ lofaVel, 

borrine )„d,,.b„d, Stil?'™ Ehr'SJ"*-“S*' 

geographical limits of India acceded to the Indian Dombfot 


viiri»o^wi^rtoE!Jro’?fs^^^ fe (App»to 

tbee subjacts. namely Defence the Domimon of India on the 

theb intent being as defined in LiS I of slh^d^ Vn t 
of India Act 1936. The Instrument of wtion 
of a.. d..ou»oo. .dth tt. PH„C« w„ S 
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exercised full jurisdiction. The States, in respect of which the Grown 
Bepresentatiye exexoiBed* certain powers and jurifidiction, signed Instru* 
ments of Accession which provided also for the exercise of similar powers 
and jurisdiction by the Dominion Government. 

Standstiij. Agrkements. 

69. Standstill Agreements, the acceptance of which was made by the 
Government of India conditional on accession by tlie St.ate>>i concerned, 
were also entered into between the Dominion (loverninent mjiJ. the acced¬ 
ing States. The Standstill Agreements (Appendix IX) provided for tlie 
continuance for the time being of all. subsisting agreements and adminis¬ 
trative arrangements in matters of common concern between the States 
and the Dominion of India or any part thereof. 

Significance of Constitutional Rej.ationship between the Indian 
Dominion and the States. 

80. The accession of the Indian States to the Dominion of India 
established a new and iriore organic relationship between the States and 
the Goveimrnent of India. The constitutional link thus forged proved 
strong enough to bear the Mtress of the upheaval thi-ough which tlie country 
has had to pass and enabled tl^e Gov(‘rnmcnt of India and the Govern¬ 
ments of tlie States and the Provinci*s conceiiied to take concerted and 
co*ordinated action in relation to matters of (iomnion coueern. 

61. The accession of the States to the Dominion of India was a 
momentous event in India’s history, Tlie full significaiira' of this 
important development can be appreciated only if it is viewed against its 
most unpropitioiis background. For over half a century, the States had 
been a sealed book so far as the leaders of public opinion in British India 
were concerned. High walls of political isolation had been reared up and 
buttiressed to prevent tlie infiltration of the urge for freedom and democracy 
into the Indian States. Disruptive tendesneies had been sedulously 
cultivated and encoiirag<*d and proposals fon’ not only one but several 
Bajasthans were in the air. There were not a few who nursed the hope 
that, overwhelmed by the combined w'eigbt of the partition of India and 
the disruption of the States, the Government of India would go under. 

In the context of these heavy odds and handicaps, the consumma’ 
tion of the ideal of a federal India, cornprismg both tlie Provinces and the 

States, was not a mean achievement. For the first time, after hundreds 
of years, India became welded into a constitutional entily. 

PAET IV. 

Integration and DEwrocBATizATroN of States. 

68 . The accession of the Indian States to the Dominion of India was the 
first phase of the process of fitting them into the constitutional structure of 
India. The second phase which has rapidly developed during the recent 
months has involved a process of two-fold integration, external integration, 
*.e., consolidation of small States into sizeable administrative units, and 
inner integration, le., the growth of democratic institutions and responsible 
Governments in the States. 

Problem or smaller States. 

64 . The small State has been the most vulnerable link in the chain 
of the Indian States. In 1988 the problem of consolidating some of the 
small States into local oox^eder^ies for the purpose of not or Iv remedying 
their administrative dofieienay but also faeiUtating their inriumcm in any 
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ferloral arrangements applicable to India as a whole was considered, but 
\vas eventually dropped as impracticable. 

66. In March 1939 Lord Linlithgow in his inaugural i^dress to the 
Chamber of Princes stressed the desirability of the States with limited re¬ 
sources making arrangements for co-operative grouping for administrative 
purposes. The subject tliercalter figured in all Cbamber discussions and 
led to various co-operative grouping arrangements in different regions but 
these arrangements generally did not go beyond providing for common 
High Courts and common advisoiry staff for the Police force. 

66. On 16th April. 1043, the Political Department issued a cornTnuniquc 

announcing the attachment with certain larger States of the 
small Western India States which collectively covered an area 
of 7,000 square miles with a population of 8 lakhs. It announced 
the important principle that nothing which was not inherently 
capable of survival should be artificially perpetuated, and 
that the ultimate test of fitness for the survival of any State was its 
capacity to secure the v/elfare of its subjects. All these half-hearterl 
measures liardly toucluHl the fringe of the problem and when tlie Govern- 
iiK'iit of th(> DoTniiiioii of India inheriit^d this difficult legacv. they vveni 
convinced tliat a Jiiorc radical and realistic approach to the prob](im was 
clearly indicated, ^ 

PoPUli.Ml MOVEMENTS IN StATES. 

67. ‘Hopes and aspirations’, wrote the authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford lleporl: twenty-nine’ years ago, *may overlap frontier lines like 
sparks across a strc:*!/. The events in the States since 15th Augoist, 1947, 
have horm^ out the truth of this s(at<jment, 

68. With the advent of independence, the popular urge in the States 
for attaining the same measure of freedom as was enjoyed by the people in 
tlu^ Provinces gained momenturn and unleashed strong rnoveinents for the 
transfer of power from the liulers to the people. 'J.’'he Rulers, who were 
quick to appreciate the legitim.ate aspirations of thoiT people, gave them 
responsible Governinent, 

Meuger of Orissa and Ohattjsgarh States. 

69. So far as the larger States are concerned, the democratization of 
administration may be a satisfactory solution of tlieir constitutional prob¬ 
lem: hf)wever in tlie case of stuuII Htates: vdiich are inherently incapable of 
survival as separate autonomous units, responsible Government would only 
prove a farce. It was only to be expected, therefore, that when popular 
movements started in small States, they would not be able even to maintain 
law and ordtu'. This was particularly evident in the Eastern States, known 
as Ghattisgarh and Orissa States. The law and order situation in some of 
these States was so bad as to constitute a threat to the peace and 
tranquillity of the adjoining ProviiioeB. 

70. So far as the Orissa States were concerned, the Orissa Sub-Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Simon Commission, which was presided over by 
Air. Attlee, had expressed the view that the Orissa feudatory States should 
be brought into relationship with any administrative set-up for Orissa. 
Subsequent Committees of inquiry rolatmg to the setting up of Oiissa as a 
separate Province were all of the opinion that the problem of Orissn States 
could not 1)0 divorced from that of the rest of the Province. These views, 
hoM'ever, d'd not find favour with the late Political Department and nothing 
was done to implement the recommendations for integrating the Urissa 
States with the Orissa Province. The problem of the Chattisgarl* States, 
which were geographically and linguistically linked with the Central 
ProvinceB. w’ae more or less identical with that of tfce Orissa States. 
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71. It was in the contrext of those events that in the second week of 
Docembe.r, 1947, tlie Ilori’ble Sardav Vallabhbhai Patel visited Cuttack 
and Naf:![T)nr. The interests of the people no less than those of the Riilere 
of these States, as also the wider intereiSts of tlie country, demanded a 
direct recourse to the obvious solution of the problem, which had beefl 
delayed so long under the old regime. The National Government of 

and democratic India could not temporize or tinker with an issue having 
so direct a bearing on the unification and planned economic progress of 
India . The Hon'hie Sardar Patel had long discaissions with the Rulers of 
these States and it was eventually decided to integrate these small 
States with the adjoining Provinces. This important decision, the 
implementation of which was facilitated by the very helpful attitude of 
the Rulers, securely laid the foundation of the policy of the integration of 
the small States. 

72. The Orissa and Chattisgairh States mnnbeiing covered an area 
of about 56,000 square miles with a revenue of Rs. two crores a,nd a popula¬ 
tion of 7 millions. The agreements (Appendix X) signed by the Rulers of 
tliese States on 14th Oecemher 1947, and subsequent dates, provide for 
cession by them to tlie Dominion Government of full and exclusive 
riuthority, jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the govermnc«' of 
their States. 

7B. These as well as similar other agreements subsequently 
entered into, whoiher providing for the merger of States into 
the Provinces of India or for the integration of the territories 
of State.8 in larger Units, guarantee to the Rulers concerned their suc¬ 
cession, Civil List, personal property, rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 
The Civil last that liaa bctui guai*anteod is generally less than tin*, per¬ 
centage for the Deccan States under the award given by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Shri Shanker Rao Dev and Dr. Patiahhi Sitaramaiyya. It is 
calculated on the basis of 15% on the first lakli of the average annual 
reveniK^ of the State concerned, 10% on 2 to 5 lakhs, and 7^% above 5 
lakhs, subject to a maximum of 10 lakhs. 

74. The administration of these States was made- over to the Govern¬ 
ments of Orissa and the Central Provinces on 1st rlannary 1948. 
The Ruler of the Central India State of Makrai also later signed a similar 
agreement and the administration of the State was integrated with that ol 
tlie Central Provinces with effect from 1st February 1948. The 25 
States which merged with Orissa under these arrangements included 
Seraikela and Kharsawan. On further consideration, however, it was 
realised that on account of the situation of these two States as island 
territories in Singhbhum district it was impossible for any Government 
other than thiit responsible for the administration of that District to 
administer them effectively. The Government of India accordingly took 
over from the Government of Orissa the administration of these States 
and made it over to the Government of Bihar on May 18th, 1948. 

Hon’ble States Minister's Statement on Policy op Integration and 

DeMO< ^RATTZA TION. 

75 . » On 16th December, 1947, the Hon'ble Minister for States issued 
a statement (Appendix XI) explaining the background of the Agi-eement 
reached with the Rulers of the Orissa and Cliattisgarh States, in the course 
of which he stressed the following important points: — 

(a) Democratization of the administration which had long befn the 
keynote of the Congress policy towards the States had become 
a pressing problem since 16th August. 
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(h) Doniocritey ami deraomatic inst.itut.ions could .unction efliciently 
^ only when! the, Unit to whicli tliese were applied could subsist 
in fi fairly autonomous existence. Where on accoiint of 
smallness of its size, isolation of its situation and inaaequacy 
of its resources, a State was iinahlo to afford a modern system 
of Government, hoih demoeratization and int(‘fj[ration were 
el(‘arly and unmistakably indicated. 


MnuoER or J^eccan States. 

76. The merger of the Eastern States gave an impetus to the people of 
other States with limited resources to seek a similar remedy for their 
diflfteiilties. The ]:)ecean States which had previously decided to merge their 
sovereignty in the proposed United Deccan State now decided in favour 
of the security that integration with a resourceful unit such as the Bombay 
Province (*oiild provide, as against the hazards of separate existence as 
small units. They signed merger agreements on 19th February, 1948, and 
subsequent dat-es. Tlit* other States signed similar agreement^: and all 
States in Deccan except Kolhapur have been administratively integrated 
with the Province of Bombay. The seventeen Deccan States that have 
thus merged in Bombay covered an area of 7,651 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of about 17 lakhs and a revenue of about Its. one crore and forty- 
two lakhs. 


Merger of Gujarat States. 

77. Another group of States that has merged with the Bombay 

Province consists of the Gujarat States. The fact that the northern-most 
of these States, namely, Palanpur, Sirohi and Kadhanpur, are situated close 
to the Indian border made it essential that a stable and efficient 

administration should be established in this area. The formation of 

a Union of the Gujarat States by themselves had to be ruled 

out on account of the- fact that these States united together would not have 
constituted a viable unit. Geographic,ally, the territories of these Slates are 
interlaced aiid interspersed with the Bai'oda State territories and the 
.\hmedabad and Kherji Districts of Bombay. Lack of geographical cohesion 
also rendered it difficult to iniito and integrate the t(UTitories of tliese States 
into one unit. The second alternative of tlie formation of a Union of these 
States with the neighbouring State of Baroda had also to be ruled out, 
hecAuse of geographical difficulties as also on account of the unwiUiiigness 
of the Ruler of Baroda, which is a viable unit by itself, to merge Baroda's 
idefntlty into a Union composed of all the Gujarat States. After prolonged 
discussions in Bombay on 17th March, 1948, the Rulers of the jurisdic¬ 
tional Gujarat States agreed that merger with the Bombay Province was 
the only solution of their constitutional problem. One distinguishing feature 
of the merger agreements signed by the Rulers of the Gujarat States 
on 19th March, 1948, ?s the provision for a Council of Rulers on the model of 
the Council of Rulers in the United State of Kathiawar, for deciding cases 
of disputed succession after reference of such cases to the High Court of 
Bombay and in accordance with the decisions of that Court. The total area 
covered by the States, estates, talukas and thanas in Gujarat numbering 
157 for 289 if the units are subdivided Rcc?r)rding to the number of the 
share-holdeire) is nearly 19,300 square miles, with a population of 
about 27 lakhs and a total revenue of Rs. one crore and sixty-five lakhs. The 
administration of these States was taken over by the Bombav Govern¬ 
ment on 10th June, 1948. 

78. The Dangs and certain estates formerly included in Vairak 
Kantha Thana of the old Baroda Western and Ghijarat States Agency, 
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which covered an area of 870 Bcjiiarc miles with a population ot^ 48,498, 
became part of the Bombay Province under the (lovernor-General s 
Order No. 127-P, dated 19th January, 1948. 

MEli(3ER OK OTllEK SMALL StATKS INTO PROVINCES. 

79. The other States that have merged with the neighbouring Province 
are Loharu, Dujana and 3*ataudi, the itulers of which signed on 17th 
February, Srd March, and 18th March, 1948, respectively, agreements for 
merger of their States in the hjasi Punjab. Siiriilar agreements were signed 
by the Bulers of Baiiganapulle and Pudukkottai on 18th and 29th 
Fehruary, 1948, respectively, for tludr luergcr in the Madras Province. 


Consolidation of East Punjab Hill States into a centrally 

ADMINISTERED UNIT. 

80 A liumlxM* of Kulers and the Chiefs of the East Punjab Hill States 
signed on 8th March, 1948, agreenicJits ceding to the Dominion Govern- 
iTieiii full and exclusive authority, jnrisdic.tion and power for and in rela¬ 
tion to the governance of their States. Other liiilers signed similar agree- 
mcJits on subsequent dates. Having I'egard to tiui wishes of tluj llniers and 
the people of the Hill States that the terrilories of these States should be 
consolidated iiiLo one unit and the desirability of making available to those 
areas man-power and wealth-power resources of a largo administrative 
unit, the Government of India have integi’ated these States into a centrally- 
administered unit to be known as ‘Himachal Pratiesli’. The new ih’twinct', 
which comprises the territories of 21 Hill States with an area of 
10,900 square miles, a population of about 9J lakhs and a revenue of about 
85 lakhs, came into being on 15th April, 1948. The East Punjab 
Hill States included the State of Bilaspur. In view, however, 
of the location in this State of the contemplated Bakhra Dam, which is a 
project of all-India importance, it has been decided to take over the State 
as a separate ceaitrally-administeicd area. The agreement ijj this behalf is 
likely to be finalised in the near future. 

Merger of Kutcii. 

81. Another important State that has recently merged in the Dominion 
of India and is io bo administered cenfraJly inidc'r a Chief (Commissioner is 
Kutch. This State has an area of 8,461 square miles with a population of a 
little over five lakhs and a total revoniio of nearly lis. 80 lakhs per annum. 
There were only two altcrnativeB in regard to the future administration of 
Kutch, namely: — 

(a) integration of the State in the United State of Kathiawar; or 
(/)) merger of the State in the Domijiion of India. 

Both those altK^rnatives were carefully considered by the Government of 
India and it was decided to treat it at least for the time being as 
a ccmtrally-administored unit. This area has vasi potentialities, 
and its development wdll require considerable amount of money 
as well as technical assistance which the Kutch State by itstdf could 
not provide nor the newly formed State of Saurashtra at least 
for some time to come. An agreement was accordingly signed 
by the Buler on 4th May, 1948, ceding to the Dominion Government 
full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and power for and in relation to the 
governance of the State and providing for the transfer of the administration 
of the State on Ist of June, 1948. 
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Fokmation of Unions. 

82. The problem of the integration of Hhe States, however, is not alike 
in all regions. There were several groups of States, which with due regard 
to the geographical, linguistic, social and cultural affinities of tin? people, 
could be consolidated into sizeable and viable units. In such cases, it 
has been the policy of the Government of India to extend their full support 
and co-operation to the Kulers concerned in uniting and integriiting the 
territories of their States in reasonable administrative units on the basis of 
full transfer of power from the Eulers to the people. 

The United State of Katiiiawaii (Saukashtra). 

83. This form of consolidation of small States was first adopted in regard to 
the Kathiawar States which comprised 217 States, and estates (449 units if 
cahmliited on the basis of further friignientaticjn according lo tlie iiiunbc'-r of 
share-holders), with varying territories and jurisdictions. Many f)l these; 
States had several scattered islands of territories and iulded i.ogcjf.’ncr these 
States divided the map of Kathinw^nr iido about 8()0 differeul. ari'us 
The scfjerne for tlio Unioji of Kathiawar States integrates all the Kathiawar 
States in a new Stjite ia b(*. adminivsi t;ri‘d as a single* block of teirilory. It 
provides for the complete transfer of power to the people of this region 
to be exorcised by a Ministiy responsible to a popular legislatni’c. A special 
feature of the scheme is th(5 provision for the Haj J^rainnkh who would h«; 
the constitutional bond of the State and will be elected hy tho Gnnneil 
of Hillers. This airangcment, wliile ensuring close approxiintiiion of 
the system of governaiiee in the States and the Eruvinc-es and of the rights 
and liberties of the people, retains in souk*, measure tl )0 traditional polity 
of the States. An interim popular Ministry was set up in tliis, region and a 
provision has been made for a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
constitution for the new State within the framework of the Covenant 
and tJie Constitution ol India. It has not been possible so far to iiiLegrate 
the Jnnagadh State in the United State of Kathiawar. This State is at 
present being adminisfceied by tlie Cerit;ral Govermiient, but it is inlcnided 
to integrate it into the United State of Saurashtra after ascertaining the 
wishes of the people. 

84. The scheme for the constitution of the new Kathiawar Staj^ to be 
known ns ‘Saurashtra’ was finalized in the last week of January, 1918. 
The Covenant (Appendix Xli) was signed on 23rd January, 1048, and the 
now State came into being on 15th February, 1948, when it was inaugurated 
by the Hon’ble Sardar Patel. It covers an area of 81,886 square miles 
with a population of about 85,22,000 and a revenue of 8 crores. 

Other Unions. 

86. The United State of Kathiawar has provided the model for 
similar Unions of States in other regions, namely, the United 
States of (fl) Matsya, (b) Vindhya Pradesh, (c) Eajasthan, and 
(d) Gwalior, Indore and Malwa, and (e) the Patiala and East Punjab 
Billies Union. 


Thb United State ok Matsya. 

06 . The United State of Matsya consists of the States of Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Knrauli. These States are all situated very near 
the Capital of India and any disturbances in these areas had 
^percussions in the contiguous districts of Gurgaou, Agri and Muttra, 
^is danger becanae apparent during the communal disturbances in 1947-48. 
With the integration of these four States into a unit which covers a terri¬ 
tory ol 7,636 square miles, with a population of 18,37,994 and a revenue of 
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ks. 1,88,06,221, it has boon possible to set up a responsible Government in 
this State. The Rulers of these States signed the Covenant on 28th 
February, 1948 (Appendix XIII). The new State came into existence on 
18th March, 1948. 

Tiik United State of Vinduya ruADEsii. 

87. The United State of Vindhya Fradesh comprises 85 Bvmdelklun * 
jind Bagelkhaud States. These States constitute a narrow corridor lietween 
the United I^rovinces and the Central Provinces. The area is ricdi in mineral 
resources and forest wealth, but constitutes one of the most undeveloped 
regions in (Central India. I'his region is situated right in the l^entre of the 
Indian Union and it is essential to set up a stable administration and to 
develop the moans of communication in this area. 

88. The Kathiawar model had to be modified in some respects to 
meet the special requirements of this region. Without the State 
of Rewa, this Union would not have been a viable one. The 
Ruler and the people of Rewa were willing to join the Union if certain 
('oncessions were made to ensure for the Jiewa State and its Ruler a place 
comitH'ii.surato with kc5wa’K importance. A provision lias accordingly been 
made in tlie Covenant that in the Council of Rulers consisting of 19 mem- 
b(?rs, wliihi all the members will have one vote each, the Ruler of Rewa 
will have J5 V(3les for the [inrposes of elections of tlie President and the 
Vi(je-i*josident, A further provision* has been made to the effect that if ^ths 

.of the representatives of the Rewa State in the Constituent Assemhly votc'd 
witliin «)iio month from the date of the first meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly in favour of opting out of the Union, the Covenant in so far as it 
.affected Rewa would not be operative. 

89. The Covenant (Appendix XIY) was signed by the Eulers on Idth 
Mar(‘|j, 1948, and the new State was inaugurated on 4th April 1948. The 
Union covers an area of 24,610 square miles, with a population of 
35,69,455 and an annual revenue of about 2^ crores. 

The United State of Rajasthan. 

90. The Rajasthan Union was originally formed by the smaller 
Rajputana Stat^is in the south-east, namely, Banswara (including Kushal- 
garb), Buiidi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, Partabgarh, 
Shahpura and Tonk. These States fofined a contiguous area with t tluiicak 
linguistic and cultural affinities. The integration of these States in tlie 
contemplated United State of Malwa was also considered, but it was found 
that the natural affinity of these States was more with Rajputana than 
with Malwa. The territories of these nine States were accordingly united 
together to form the United State of Rajasthan with an area of 16,807 
square miles, a population of 23,34,220 and an average annual revenue of 
Rs. 1,91,39,000. 

91. It Mas provided in tlie Covenant signed by the Rulers of these 
States that the Rulers of Kotah, Bundi and Dungarpur should be deemed 
to have been elected ps the first President, senkir Vice-President and junior 
Vice-President respectively and that the administrations of their States 
should be made over to the Raj Pramukh between 25th March and 15th 
April, 1948. The United State of Rajasthan as thus constituted was 
inaugurated on 25th March, 1948. 

92. Subsequently, intimation was received that the Ruler of Udaipur 
was williiig to join the Rajasthan Union if he and his State were ensured 
their legitimate position in the Union. Hn\iug reg.ird to the facts that 

•This provinion has since been deleted bv a sapnlemeutarv Covenant signed by the 
Rulers concerned on June 4, 1948. 
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the Udaipur Slaiti was entitled to stand by itself and that the resoiifces 
‘ of the State would greatly add to the st^^.ngth of the Union, it was 
decided to modify the Covenant in the following important respects: — 

(a) The Maharana of Udaipur will be the Raj Pramiikh dining his 
life-time. 

(If) The Mahnrao of Kotah will be the senior Up Raj Pramiikh. 

(c) The Maharana of Udaipur’s privy purse has b-eii lixcd at Rs. 10 
lakhs. Ho will in addition receive a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs per 
year as corisoiidatod allowance as Raj Pramukh. A further 
sum of Rs. 5 lakhs per annum will be paid to him out of the 
revenue of the United Stat-e for charitable and religious 
purposes. 

All the Rulers (iOiKicrned signed ihn Covenant (Appondi.x XV^) and the re¬ 
constituted Rajasthnn TTnion was inaugurated by the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on 18th April, 1048. 

The United State of Cwaliok, Indokk and Mai.wa 

93. The Uuited State of Gwalior, Indore and Mahva (Madhya Bharat) 
constitutes the largest of the Unions of States so far formeJ. It comprises 
2(1 States in Central India including the major States of Gwalk'r and Indore. 
These States consist of blocks of territory separated by intervening portions 
of other States. Linguistically, culturally, histori(?ally and economically 
the region forms a compact block. The position of the two major Slates of 
Gwalior and Indore which, according to the Goveriimeut of Jrdia’s declared 
policy relating to viable units, were entitled to stand by themselves> 
rendered the problem of the integration of these States into one Union 
difficult. During the course of discussions it was found that there was a 
body of local opinion both at Gwalior and Indore opposed to the 
formation of oJie Union in which the identity of Gwalior and liidoie would 
be completely merged. It was, therefore, suggested as a possible alter¬ 
native to the single Union scheme that two unions might be foimcd, one 
around Gwalior and the other around Indore. After giving the 
proposal due consideration, the Government of India felt that from 
the point of view of geographical integrity as well as administrative 
efficiency, the balance of arguments as well as advantage was in favour 
of the immediate formation of one Union rather than two. 

94. A conference of the Rulers of Central India was accordingly held 
in Delhi on 20th, 21st and 22nd of April, lu48, and as a result of these 
discussions agreement was arrived at for the formation of one Union to be 
ktiown as the United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya Bharat). 
The following arc some of the distinctive features of this scheme, which 
have been provided to meet the special requirements of the two maior 
States: — 

(z) For the purposes of the election of the Raj Pramukh every Ruler 
will have such number of votes as is equal to the number of 
lakhs in the population of his State. 

(«) The Rulers of Gwalior and Indore will be the Raj Pramukh and 
the senior Up Raj Pramukh respectively durinji their life¬ 
time. 

(tit) The senior Up Raj Pramukh will also receive an appropriate 
allowance. 

(iv) The privy purse of the Rulers of Gwalior and Indore has been 
fixed for the life-time of the present Rulers at a figure higlier 
than the maximum fixed in other cases. 
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(t?) I|L Central /iidia there are a number of Stfites wIioko popiiJation is 
precloiniiuiiitly 13hil. The Bhils are extremely baekwavd tribes 
and it was realised that it would be inexpedieut to entrust 
them to the care of the new Government. It has, therefore, 
been decided to treat those States where more thmi t)i)% 
population is of Bhils as scheduled areas and to confer the 
authority to rnak(‘. laws for peace and good Govurmnent of 
these areas on tlie Raj Tramukh, subject to any directions or 
instructions that may from time to time be given by Ha* 
Governnauit of India. 

(tj/) It has been provided that until other provision is made by an 

of the legislatuHi of the United State, the right to resuna* 
Jagirs and to recognise the succession to the rights an<i tille> 
of the jagirdars will vest in the Baj Pramiikh. 

(vU) The Billers of Gwalior and Indore have been allowed to exorcise 
tlieir present powers of suspension, remission or commulatlen 
of death sentences in respect of any person sentenced to death 
for a capital offence committed w’ithiii the ter:itf)ries of tlioir 
respective States. 

The Covenant (Appendix XVI) was signed by the Rulers present at the 
Conference on the 22iid April, 1948. The Rulers of the covenanting States 
are requiired by the Covenant to make over the administration of their 
States to the Raj Pramukh on or b^ore the 1st day of July, 1948. The 
new State was inaugurated on 28th May 1948, by the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. It will comprise an area of 46,273 square miles with a 
population of over 71 lakhs and a revenue of about eight crores. 

Patiala and East Punjab Statrs Union. 

95. The latest Union of States that has been decided upon is the one to 
be formed by the States in the East Punjab. The Coveniint (Appendix XVII) 
for the formation of this Union was signed by the Rulers of the six sclute 
States of Patiala, Kapurthala, Jind, Nabha, Faridkot, Malerkotla and the 
two non-salute States ofl Nalagarh and Kalsia on 6th May, 1948. 

96 . These States lie in three separate blocks. The main block com¬ 
prises the territories of the Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Malerkotla and Faridkot 
States in the'heart of the East Punjab. It forms a fairly compact tract. 
The Kapurthala State consists of three enclaves in the jullundur Division 
of the East Punjab. The outlying districts of Narnaul, Dadri and Bawal, 
which forai parts of the Patiala, Jind and Nabha States respectively lie 
wdthin the geographical orbit of the southera districts of the East Ihiljjab. 

97 . In view of the fact that the Patialn State, which Inc- a pupulMt^xi 
of about two million, had been recognised as a separate viable unit, it was 
contemplated at earlier stages to form a Union of the East Punjab States 
without Patiala. These States comprised an area of 3,603 square nnles 
with a population of 13,67,628 and an annual revenue of about twi crores. 
It was, however, realised that a Union of the East Punjab plain States 
without Patiala would not endure. Apart from their limited resources, 
the territories of these States are separated by intervening por¬ 
tions of the East Punjab and the Patiala State and in certain cases form 
islands separated from the main block of the States. Prom the point of view 
of territorial integrity, administrative efficiency and tapping of agricultural 
and other resources of these States, the formation of one Union inclusive 
of Patiala was clearly indicated. The Ruler of Patiala expressed willingness 
to join the Union provided the Patiala State and its Ruler wer- «iven a 
position in the Union commensurate with their relative importance"" As a 
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result of the adjustments made to reconcile the various points of view the 
following provisions have been made in the Covenant: — 

(i) The present Rulers of Patiala and Kapurthala will respectively 
be th^ first Raj Pramukh and Up Raj Pramukh and will hold 
oflfice during their life-time. 

As in the case of the United State of Gwalior, Indore anci Malw^a, 
the Rulers of this Union will have for the purposes ot election 
of the Raj Pramukh such number of votes as is equal to the 
number of lakhs in the population of their States. The 
' Ruler of Patiala will not exercise his voi(^ in the election ol tht^ 
Up Raj Pramukh. 

(ii) The Union will be tentatively called Patiala and East Punjal) 
States Union till the Constituent Assembly of tli j Union 
adopts a suitable name for it. 

(iii) The two non-salute States of Nalagarh and Kalsia will alter¬ 
nately hold one seat on the Council of Rulers. ' 

The inauguration of the Union has been fixed to take place on 15th Tidy, 
1948, ami it is expected that all the covenanting States will h.avo transfernid 
tludr adininistrations to the Raj Pramukh by 20t|h of August, 1948. 
The new State will comprise an area of 10,119 sipiare miles with a |;o]nda- 
tion of 34,24,060 and a revenue of about five crores. 

Execution of fresh Instruments of Accession on rkiiai.f of the Unions. 

98. An important development that has followed ihii formation of 
these Unions is the decision that has been taki‘n rec.ently for the 
execution of fresh Instruments of Accession on behalf of the 
Unions. The individual States joining these Unions had acced¬ 
ed to the Indian Dominion in respect of three subjects only, 
namely, Defence, External Affairs and (kmimunications The Govern¬ 
ment of India considered it desirable that the content of the accession of 
the States should he extended to enable them to he fitted into the new con¬ 
stitutional structure of India. Accordingly, a permissive provisic»M was 
made in the Covenant of the Rajasthan Union for approximating the 
DominiorPs legislative jurisdiction over the Union to tlie Provincial level. 
In tlie Covenants for the formation of the United State of l^.^‘idhya'i3harat 
and the Patiala and East Punjab States Union this provi.sio»i w;»v made 
iiiiindatory. With a view to securing the concurrenci* of th(^ (lovcrn- 
ments of other Unions to the extension of similar legislative .authority of 
the Dominion over these Unions, a meeting of the Raj l*rnmukhs and 
Ministers of the United States of Kathiawar, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh 
and Matsya was called on 6th May, 1948. As a result of these discussions 
it was decided that the Raj Pramukhs of all the Unions should (‘xeente 
fresh Instruments of Accession (Appendix XVIII) in accordance with jkhe 
provisions of Section 6 of the Government of India Act, 1935, acccpling as 
matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature mav make laws 
for the various Unions, all entries in List I and List TIT of the Seventh 
Schedule to the Act except those relating to taxation. The execution of 
the new Instruments by the Raj Pramukhs will ensure constitutional 
uniformity between the various Unions and the Provinces composing the 
Indian Dominion in so far as the Central Legislative authority is concerned 
except in respect of the taxing powers of the Centre. 

Merger op remaining small States. 

99. There are still some small States left, which have not been 
affected by any merger or integration schemes. It is the intention of the 
Government of India to integrate them in such manner as may be found 
appropriate with due regard to their geographical contiguity and linguistic, 
administrative, cultural and economic considerations. 
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Benefits of ADMiNisTaATivs Intboeation. 

100. The benefits that the people of the small States will dextve from 
the ncbninisitrative integration of such States either in the form of their 
mex'ger into larger units or their consolidation into sizeable units, are mani- 
fold. The slenderness of the resources of small units, hardly larger than 
instates but enjoying varying degr<:Jf‘s of sovereignty, and their general 
aversion to neighbourly cMj-o])cration, put it beyond the powers of their 
Bulers to give their subjects thtt advantages of good government. Exist¬ 
ence of M largi' mimbv‘i‘ of small units led to imnocessHry multiplication of 
governing agencu's Mdiicdi necessitated the maintenance of numerous orna¬ 
mental and dignified institutions. Tliesc* Hiates could never pTX)vjde efficient 
services or main tain anything like modern standards of administration; 
continuance of separate governmental institutions in such States led only 
to the dissipation of national wealth. The integration of these units will 
enable iliem to pool their resources for the provision of adequate adminis¬ 
trative sexwice.s over reasonnble groups or tracts for the general benefit of 
the people. Tt will also make it |x>ssible to provide adequate social serviocp 
and modern amenities to the people of these States, which were bf^yond 
their resources as separate small units. 

101. Because of the inadequacy of resources and the jurisdictional 
changes, communications in most of the small States have been in a very 
primitive condition. The internal trade was rendered difficult by the. export, 
import, and other duties which the various States levied. The administra¬ 
tion of justice and maintenmice of law and order were greatH* handicapped 
because of the administralive and political fragmentation resulting from th(^ 
existence of a large number of small States. Each of these States had its 
own laws and taxation structure, and the bewildering midiiplicity ol their 
revenue and other systems ruled out any kind of con8titiitio»ial and adminis¬ 
trative. uniformity. These conditions encouraged e.xtensiye smugcling. 
black*marketting. crime and other anti-social activities. Tn such a set-up 
any kind of co-ordinated development, opening up of r.conomic potentialities 
or any form of real progress was hardly possible. The admiinstrative integ¬ 
ration of a larcre number of small units has solved all tliese perplexing 
political and administrative problems. Thus for instance, the formation of 
the United State of Saurashtra alone, has swept away a whole net-work of 
customs barriers and has facilitated the negotiation of an agreement 
between the Oovernment of India and the Saurashtra Government 
providing for the assumption by the Government of India of full control 
over the customs arrangements at the Kathiawar ports. In 
the new set-up there should be no room for any feudal practices, 
special privileeres of classes; immunities from taxation; judicial 
and ^ quasi-iudicial privileges; trade monopolies; and other 
iniquities. The people of these areas can now look forward to the 
firm establishment of conditions in which they will secure good Govern¬ 
ment, adequate administrative and social services and enjo\ full opportu¬ 
nities for progress and development. 

The task before the Governments of the new Unions. 

102. The heavy responsibility of justifying the hojies implicit in integ- 
•ration rests mainly on the Govornmenis of the new’ Unions. It is for them 
to follow up the inauguration of the new constitutional set-iip by a pro¬ 
gramme for the amelioration of the lot- of the people and a system* of good 
and sound administration. A common Government fully representative 
of the people of all the integrated States and eamestjy endeavouring to 
reflect in its activity the wishes and sentiments of the people 
Mould operate as a powerful unifying and Integrating force 
Administrative integration of jihe States will foil to secure 
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!ts objective if it cIocr not bring abont a psychological integra¬ 
tion of the people. I..ocnl attiliatioiiR of the people, which impede the 
growth of common nationhood, will be eliminated only if they are 
enabled to feel that by becoming citizens of bigger, more pro¬ 
gressive and resourceful units a real change for the better has 
come into their lives. Tbo people must feel tluot not only power \v\h (‘cuk* 
t/O their hands, but the very set-up of their lives has undergone an appre 
f*inb!e change. 


Appointment of Advisers. 

108. The old order in the Staties is changing, the new will take some 
time to grow. The public services iu some of the States may prove unable 
to bear the strain of modem administration. The popular Minis&ra 
untrained in administrative work mav find it difficult to cope unaided with 
their onerous responsibilities. The Government of India have been keenly 
alive to the fact that if the new States are "to play their legitimate role in 
building up a new order in the country, the services of experienced admin¬ 
istrators and ('xpt*rts should be made available to iliem to set the tone for 
the administration. *rhe task of creating new integrated administrative 
machinery in the Unions, which in the absence of past practice and con¬ 
ventions will continne for some time to be one of immense difficulty, is 
engaging the Government of India's close and careful attention. The 
Government of India will watch carefully the progress of the Union States 
and extend to their Governments all possible assistance and help such as 
providing during the formative stage of the now States the necessary 
administrative talent in the form of Advisers and other expert officers. 

Tot,TOY TOWARDS MA.TOR StATES. 

104. There would still remain a number of major States unaffected by 
movement for merger or union. The policy of the Government of India in 
vesv»e<'*f of tbe*^ is con!Mined in Wlowin*'' evfrsct rmm n statement, mnde 
on behalf of the Government of India in the railiarocut on 15tb March, 
1948: — 

“The States which have individual representation on the Constituent 
Assembly have been assured bv*ihe Government of India 
from time to time that they‘will be treated as separate viable 
units. In regard to them, the Government of India’s policy 
is clear and unequivocal. There is no desire on our part, in 
any way, to compel or coerce them into merger or integration. 
If they wish to remain as separate autonomous units^ we 
would have no objection, hut if TIulers and the people of any- 
of these States desire to merge with the neighbouring Province 
or form a union with the neighbouring States on a voluntary 
basis, obviously tbe Government of India cannot say ‘No’. 
It is in this context that proposals for tbe formation of Malwa 
and Bundelkhand Units which involve. States like Gwalior, 
Indore and Bewa should be judged. It is clear, however, that 
in these States, which remain separate units, there.would be 
continuoTis popular pressure for the grant of full responsible 
government. I hope the Bnlers of these States will appreciate 
the necessity of retaining the affection and goodwill of their 
subjects bv timely concessions, rather than futile resistance 
to popular demands. I hope this clear enunciation' of our 
policy regarding larger States will satisfy any misgivings that 
might have been created in the minds of Bnlers of these States 
bv the proposed inclusion of Gwalior and Indore in Malwi^ 
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Uuiti Hiid ilio iiiolusiui .1 ol! Alwar i«n Uic receiiily created 
MaiKya Stiito and of Itewii in (lio Bvnidclkliaiul and Baglud- 
kband Union. .1 am sure tbcy will rnalisu that wjniiever I 
liavc stated hidicates no cbaiigu in fcbe ()o]ic.y of Uie Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the major States and the specific 
inclusion of these States in our draft Constitution would 
convince them further of our bona fides. Our policy 
in regal'd to them remains, as 1 have stated earlier, 
their continued autonomous existence unless both the liulers 
and the people desire otherwise**. 

Four-fold dispensation. 

105. It will be seen from the above that the following three different 
pJOCesses have bet'U proin(.)ted .mihI iveognist'd by the Gc)ve»’nin.ent of India 
in relation to the integration of States, each being applied aci-ording to size, 
geography and other factors relating hj each State or group of St ites: 

106. The first is the merger of the States in the adjacent Provinces. 
Under this process 219 States vvilli a total area of 81,774 square miles, 
population of 120*18 lakhs and revenue of 541*84 lakhs have merged in the 
rrovinces di.stributed as under: — 

NuuiUer Area Population liuvruur 

Province. of States in in in 




uierged. 

sq. miles. 

lakhii. 

lakba. 

Omsa 

• •• 



40'4i; 

98-71 

0. P. aud Bcrar 

• • • 

... 15 

.SI,7 IP 

28 34 

88'.-n 

Bihar ... 

« i« 

2 


2-()8 

6 45 

Madras 

... 

2 

]AU 

4'83 

30*Hi 

East Punjab 



:U() 

•80 

10'88 

Bombay ... 

Iff 

... 174 

26,951 

43 07 

.S07-15 


Totj.l 

2l'U 

S 1.774 


541*84 


107. The second Is the consolidation of States into ccuitrally adminis- 
tered areas. This process has so far affeeded 22 States consolidated into 
the following two units covering a total area of 19,001 square miles with a. 
[‘opulatioji of 14*d7 laklis ajid a revenue of about 105 lakhs: — 


Name of now area. 

Number 
of StateK. 
merged. 

A l ea 
in 

sq. miles. 

Piqnilaliim 

in 

laklis. 

iJcvcnue 

in 

lakhs. 

tiimaehal Pradetli 

21 

10,600 

936 

84'S6 

Kiitch ... 

1 

8,161 

5 01 

80-00 

Total 

22 

19,061 

14-37 

164*56 


108. The third is $he inljegration of the territories of States to ooreat# 
new viable units. This process has so far covered a total area of 150,400 
square miles with a population of 237*64 lakhs and a revenue of 2,8X2*46 
lakha distributed over the States of Saurashtra, Matsya, Viadhya Pradesh, 



Bajasthau, Madhya Bharat and the Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
as under: — 


State. 

Number 
of States 
merged. 

Area 

in 

»q. miles. 

Population 

in 

lakhs. 

fie venue 
in 

lakhs. 

Sanrashtra 

217 

31.885 

35‘22 

800'IK) 

Matsya ... 

4 

7,630 

18*38 

i8g'0(i 

Vindhya Pradesh 

35 

24,610 

36-69 

248-30 

Itajastban 

10 

29,977 

42*61 

316-67 

Madhya Bharat 

20 

46,273 

71*50 

776-42 

Patiala and East Panjab States 
Union. 

8 

10,119 

34'24 

500,00 

Total 

294 

160,400 

237 64 

3,81U 45 


109. The States recognised as viable units and continuing as separate 
entitieB oonstitute a separate group.*^ 

itsSENTlAL COMMOiN EACTOK UK nKMUL'l{.\TlZA’rJ(•*; 

110. There is, hovveveir, one i‘S6ential condition whieh the (lovemmeni. 
ol India have attached to all schemes locoguisovi hv them relatirg Uj tui--. 
future set-up of the States, namely, transier ol lull power iroin th'^ XiUlers 
to the people. They have hrmly declined to be a party to any arracgenients 
relating to the States unless they expressly provided lor the establishment 
of responsible Government. 

111. So far as the first two processes, namely, merger ut the States in 

the i' lovinech or assiuiipUoii ol tucir uy uie C enlrul Ooveru- 

ment, are concerned, transier ol power to the people is Huiuumtic in ♦hat the 
merging States become parts of administrative units whicii ato goveujed by 
the popular Governments ol the Provinces or the Centre. Till such liiao as 
these areas return their quota ol meiubors to the legislature conoornod 
measures have been adopted to devise the association ol lha people oi the 
States concerned with the ITovinciul administrations. An regards the Inml 
process, all the Covenants governing tlie constiiutioii ol the newly-created 
States expressly provide for lull transier ol power Uj tJie people. Constitu¬ 
tions lor these States are to be framed by popular CoiibUtueiit Assemblies 
and till the new constitutions become op©rati\'e, popular interim ’viinjstnes 
are to conduct the administration. 

112. As foi* the largcjr States unuJiecfced by trjie movement lot merger 
i‘i’ union, i-iiovomeiiis lur lull rcsponsihie Cru v ormneiit iiavu rapidly Jevoiopeti 
an them, and with the exception of the Hyderabad State, practicfttly ail ol 
these States have either transferred power to the people or ha%e made 
announcement for establishing full responsible Governments in the iioar 
future. The people of the major States in the south, namelj, 
Cochin, Travancore and Mysore, were the first to see tne 
fruition ol their efforts and to have popular Governments installed. 

*A OQOsolidsted Btatemant showing the ares, population and revenue of States t^ 
hsys been either {a) merged iuto Provinces, or (b) consolidated into wntrally- 
sdminlstered areas, or <c) combined to form new Unions, is appended (Appendu XiX). 
The appendix also shows the area and population of (a) States recognised as viable 
.anlts, and (b) non-viable States not yet affected by any merger or integration sfihemes. 
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Interim popular Ministries have been sot up in the States of 
Mayurbhunj, Judhpui, Jaipur and Baioda. in Kashmir the popiiiar leader, 
Slieikli Ahrlullali, has iuslialhal as Ihc oi I hr hrsl < ioN ri n> 

liienl. luterim LVIiiiistries have, also bem foniiod in Bhopal and Bikaiuu*. 
In the States in wliicjh there has so far been no agreement be.twcen the 
Uuler and the leaders of public opinion, the dilTerenees do noi. r('hiie to the 
objective of reforms, which is almost una-nimously accepted as full respond 
sibie Government, but to the time-schedule and details, etc., ili is obvious 
that it will be both unwise and futile on the part of the Rulers to withhold 
power from the people or to delay lianding over reRjmnsibiiity to them. 
Tiiere is no reason to believe that the Rulers concerned \^dll be iacking in 
ihe spirit of public service and in response to popular demands which 
members of their Order have showoi elsewhere. 

Retbospect and Pbospect. 

113. The policy of the Government of India towards Indian States has 

be^ii gu\ciiieu uy UlO oUjecUvo wiucU tliey, as tlie lirsi popular iiiucii.. 

uJ. Uic c^juulr^, set belore themsels cs, namui^, ihc ijiiegi ai ion ul all ele- 
iiieiiis in tins country in a free, muled and democratic India. J'liis objective 
could be attained only by a vigorous policy ol intogratiun and deiiiocratiza- 
tieu of tlic Slates, liiat process has now nearly readied completion. In a 
rciuarkabi^ short period it has revolutionized the inner and external set-up 
of the btates. The process ul I lie inU;gration of the States into 
viable and sizeable units started with the eiimination of the 
Cham oi small btates that severed the iTovinces o! Orissa and .Bihar 
from the Oentral Provinces; it solved the cross-juiisdictional puzzle of tlie 
vast assemblage of the btates of Ivathiuwar and how far it (lus simpliiied the 
piobiem of tnc btates would be evident from tlie fact tii,at as against 
oC'i.) or BO of the units known as btates uJiich cxisteil about the middle ol 
December, iUdiy within a period ol a month or two, tlie number ol the 
States is likely to be even less .than l/:2f)tb of the original figure.* 

114. Even more significant than the geographrcai changes that this 
biooUiess revolution has brought about, lias breu ibe compicte IraiiSlornia- 
tion of the inner set-up of the btates. When the paraim*uutcy oi the 
JUuUbh Crown lapsed there were only a lew btates which had representative 
institutions; most of these were inchoate and illusory and had hardly gone 
beyond the Provincial legislatures under the Moutagu-Chehiisford Reforms. 
Ifurmg recent months, however, practically every btate has announced its 
imontion to grant full responsible Governmciit and in a vast inajoiity ol 
them power has already been transferred to the people. 

115. The consummation oi the new set-up of the Indian btates has in¬ 

volved protracted negotiations, perseverance and hard labour. The results 
k,aat nave becii acincNcd mil lea\u uii nupnm. on India s j>ut tor 

the patriotic co-operatiou of the Princes the treuu-iuious chaiigo that har> 
come over India lor the mutual beiielit of the people and tlie Rulers could 
not have been possible. By their ready appreciation of tlie aspirations oi, 
.the people, they made integration of btates in larger units, .traoale^' 
or power to the people, smooth and peacelui. They may well claim to be, 
co-arohitectB in building a ITee and democratic India in which the people of 
the Provinces and the people of the States will enjoy alike the full measure 
of fieedom and march together as citizens of free India. 

*A map of India showing the progress of political changes in relation to States 
ie appended (Appendix XX). 
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APPENDIX ir. 

Statement -showing area and population of Indian Sll&tes. 


Serial 

No. 


Name of State. 



Assam States. 


1. 

Manipur 

Khasi Hiil States. 

... 

2. 

3^ 

HbawMl 

CluMTJl 


1. 

Kbyriin 

... 

5 

Langrin 


6. 

MabariJUi 

... 

7. 

s. 

Malaisobninl 

Mawinng 

... 

P. 

M«syL‘r:i.?n 

... 

10. 

Maiia'v ... 


11. 

Mvlliein 


12. 

Xobosobiiboh 

... 


Notigkblaw 

... 

U 

Nongspnng 

... 

15. 

Nongfitoin 


16. 

UMinbi'jii 



IUli’ohist^n States. 


17. 

Ivalai... ... 

... 

18. 

Las Bela ... 

• •• 

19. 

Kharaii 

... 


Baroi>a and Gdjkiut States. 


20. 

Barocbi 


21. 

HalMsinor ... 


22. 

23 

Baiisda 

Baria 

• e* 

21. 

Cambay ... 

• •• 

25. 

(Mibota IJiliiipiir ... ... 

... 

26. 

nbarampur 

... 

27. 

Jawabar 

... 

28. 

Lunawad.a ... 

ate 

29. 

Ra.jpipla 

• • • 

30. 

Sachin 

... 

31. 

Surganu 

... 

32. 

Sant ... 

Danos 

... 

33. 

Amala 


34. 

Avubar 

... 

36. 

Bilbari 

... 

36. 

Chinohli Gaded ... 

... 

37. 

Derbhavti 

... 

38. 

Gadvi ... 

... 

39. 

Jbnri Ghar-Kbadi ••• 


40. 

Kirli 


41. 

Palasvihir 

... 

42. 

Phnpri 

*•. 

43. 

Pimpladevi 

... 

44. 

Shivbara 

... 

45. 

Vadhyawan 

•• • 

46. 

Vaanrna m* 

ft? 


Area in Total 
K(j. miles. population. 


8,620 512.069 

3,788 213.686 

Nut available 


...I Fi^urea ot area and popu- 
lation for individual State.s 
... I are not available. Tolalit 
... I for the whole group are 
... 1 given above. 


... I 

...J 


53,995 

263,m 

7,043 

(59,067 

18,508 

33,832 

8,235 

2,865,010 

195 

01.161 

212 

64,736 

810 

189,062 

392 

96,692 

894 

102,177 

719 

123,826 

308 

66.126 

419 

106,318 

1,515 

349,032 

49 

26,231 

131 

18,292 

390 

94,267 

667 

40,498 

119-77 n 
7-88 
1*65 
27*23 
76-25 
170*82 

1 


8*17 I Figures not 
21 r available. 
2-02 
72-94 

3 - 44 

4- 99 
*4-90 
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:.Seriai 

No. 


Nauie of State. 


Area iu 
sq. inileB. 


47. 

Sankhkda Mfwas 
A iwa ... 

48. 

Bhilodia 

49. 

Bihora 

50. 

Choran^^la 

61. 

Chudesar 

62. 

Dlinmnsia al ias Van mala 

53. 

Budhpiir 

54. 

Jirai KiiTiiRoli 

56. 

Naliii 

56. 

Nan^ani 

67. 

Pan Talevadi 

58. 

Raiupiira 

59. 

Rengan 

60. 

Siiidhiaimra 

61. 

Vasvan Sevada ... 

62. 

Vasvan Virpnr 

63. 

Virampura 

64. 

Vora... 

65. 

Rkst of AaENcy 

Agar 

60. 

Ainarapur 

07. 

Anghad 

68. 

Bhadarwa 

69. 

Ohhaliar 

70. 

Dhari 

71, 

Dodka 

72. 

Gad-Boriad 

78. 

Gotardi 

74. 

Gothda 

75. 

Jtwad 

76. 

Jambugboda 

77. 

JeHar 

78. 

Kadami 

79. 

Kanoda 

80. 

Kasla Paginu Muwada 

81. 

Mandwa 

82. 

Mevli 

S3. 

Moka Pagiiiu Muwacln 

84. 

Nabara 

86. 

Naswadi 

86. 

Palanni 

87. 

Pandu 

88. 

Poieba 

89. 

Baika 

00. 

Sanjeli 

91. 

Shanor 

92. 

Sibora 

03. 

Uchad 

94. 

Umata 

95. 

Vajiria 

96. 

Vakhtapiir 

97. 

Varnohual 

08. 

Varnol Moti 

99. 

Varnol Nani 

100. 

tiumkha 

101 

Petliapur 

102. 

Rajpiir * ... 

103. 

BHUTAN 


;^38 

5 

1) 

1-76 
16 
2 50 
1050 
176 
6-6 
1 

3 
5 

4‘6<> 

4 

4 

12-50 

1260 

1 

5 

454 

17 

2 

4’25 

27 

11 

3-75 

3 

128 

3 

4 

C 

143 

16 

132 

376 

1 

16 60 
6 
1 

13 00 
1960 
12 
9 

3 75 
3-00 
34 

U->6 
15 5 ) 
850 
21 
21 
1-50 
35 
2 
1 

1 . I 

11 

1-60 i 


18,000 


Total 

popuiatioo. 


40,498 

'I 


IFig^ures not 
I available 


300,000 
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Seria 

No. 

Name of States. 



Area ill 
sq. miles. 

Popalation 


Central India States 
Bhopal Aobnot. 



10,088 

1,331,792 

101. 

Bhopal 

• •• 

«•« 

6,021 

786,322 

106. 

Dewas (Senior) 


... 

449 

89,352 

106. 

Dewas (Junior) 

... 


410 

83,669 

107. 

Khilcliipur 


... 

274 

48,642 

108. 

Knrwai 

... 


142 

29,541 

109. 

iMakrai 

... 

... 

151 

1J,857 

no. 

Muhainmadgarh ... 

... 

• • • 

45 

2,888 

111. 

Narsingarh 

... 

... 

781 

125,178 

112. 

Piithari ... ... 



30 

4,171 

113. 

Raji^arh 

... 

... 

02t> 

14S,600 


Bl7.VDHKr.KH4ND AOENCT 


... 

11,070 

805.508 

114. 

Ajaigarli 


... 

7SH 

96.590 

115 

Alipura. 


... 

78 

17.785 

no. 

Ranka I’aliari 

... 


r. 

1,-241 

117. 

Baoni (Kadaura) ... 



122 

25.250 

ns. 

llaiMundhu (Path irkachbar) ... 



22d 

17,3116 

no. 

Bm ... 

... 


82 

5,1 »92 

1 

UhaUaun<la 



82 

5.M7 


Bihat... 



10 

4.305 

122. 

Bijawar 



I'.SO 

13' 

128. 

Bijiia... 


... 

7 

1,741 

121. 

(^harkhivri 



7^5 

123.5S4 

125. 

Chhutarpur 



1,17-> 

1R4.72(' 

120. 

Datia... 

... 


so; 

174,0/3 

127. 

Dhwr^vai 71. 



12 

2,423 

12S. 

Oarrauli 

... 


80 

5,Rl'7 

1>0. 

(liiiriliar 



72 

10. IH 

180. 

Jaso ... 



72 

3,727 

181. 

tiigiii 



22 

4,745 

182. 

Kainta Rajauhi ... ... 

... 


]8 

1.11) 

183. 

Koihi 



106 

21,770 

184 

Lugasi 

... 


4.5 

7,752 

185. 

Mailiar 

... 


•112 

79,568 

186. 

Nagod (Unohclira) 


... 

632 

87,911 

187. 

Naigawan Rcabai 


• •a 

12 

2,S88 

138. 

Orchha (Tikamgarb) 

... 

... 

1,990 

30 3,406 

139. 

Pahra (Chaabcpur) 

... 

... 

27 

4,062 

140. 

Paldeo (Najagaon) 


• a. 

52 

9,820 

Ul. 

Panna ... ••• 

... 

... 

2,580 

231,17* 

142. 

Samthar ... ... 



189 

88,27* 

143. 

Sarila ... 

••• 

... 

35 

7,9«* 

144 

Sohewal ••• ••• 

••• 

• •t 

261 

50.43* 

145. 

Taraon (Pathramndi) ••• 

••• 

• •• 

25 

3,841 

145. 

Tori.Patehpar ... 


• •a 

27 

6,369 
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Serial 

Ko. 

Name of Stales. 



Area Jn 
sq. miles. 

Popnlatioa. 


Indobk Aoenct. 






147. 

Jiitlon* 

••• 

... 


9,934 


1^. 

Ui*wrt 

... 

... 

... 

12,830 

1,820,445 


M^i.wa Agijngy. 






149 

Ali.!'aj)*ur ,,, 

• * . 




112.7'.4 

150 

ItiW’.viirii 



... 

3/i89 

i "O.r.Ofi 

161, 

lOiar 




j.7'?8 


151 





tV'J 

; 10,953 

I5;i, 



. 


.1 .N; 


J5i 

.Ir.'jlMja 





178.327 

1 





m 

0,089 

35i> 

Mjttiivvar 


... 



3.889 

167. 





6o 

11,578 

3 58 

Kat an’ 




687 

J2'M17 

36i 

jl»tannial 

... 

... 


fil 

2,tm 

, ()0. 

Saiian;i 




300 

liK'^28 

H*L 

Sjtain>^u 

... 


M* 

391 

33,10/ 


iOf 

Kj^sTifuiif States 

RkHO.M. SrATK.S AOJfiMOY. 


... 1,318 

04i»,842 

16« 

Tripura 

... 

... 4,130 

512,OJO 

JOO 

Mfivurblianj 

... 

4,<134 

990,977 



CilHATiS*iAr.H Statk? Aoknct. 






t *• 

89.S 

21.2fi6 

K.'i 

IV'-star ... ... 


13,701 

(■Sa.hSi 

ifu. 

t lihuiklniflaii 


15? 

;i ‘,731 

m 

.lashpur 

... 

i,96B 

223,012 

:t9. 

ICjiliUnnuii (Karonrli) 

... 

3,559 

6!>7 9l<* 

]7’>. 

K:iiik.‘V 

... 

3,413 

] 49,471 

371. 

K award I) a ... ... 


794 

77,284 

17-2. 

Kiiaiiaj^arh 


93 i 

173,713 

i73 

Korea 


3.647 

126,874 

17 0 

XaiKlj^aon 


872 

2t,2,972 

175 

Patf'.n... 


2 630 

632.220 

170 



. 1,441 

3!2,-:4,3 

. j" “ 

! i i ■ 



J37 

64,217 


S\v,4n^i4r‘n 

• *. 

510 

.1* >.785 

179- 

Sur'^nl.* 


o.oc.r. 

551,76-' 

190 


... 

1,044 

]I8,4»1 











M*. Name of States. ^ ^ 1 *” Popnlatioa. 


181. 

Oaibsa. Stat*8 Aoihot. 

Athgarli 


163 

65,498 

182. 

Athraallifc 

• a« 

TiS 

72,765 

18». 

Bamva 


1,974 

178.277 

184. 

BArambi 

.*« 

343 

62,9J4 

185. 


*•« 

1.156 

14<;,175 

186. 


a« 1 


92.538 

187. 


* • • 

... 5{>'5 

6.^ m 

188 

i.Mi' nli‘U5il 



3;i4.-?2 

J8i) 



2,477 

39',171 

imi 



291 

68.505 

191. 

K <*■.,'?» jlijir 


3.2-iO 

5’.i9,'7 86 

lOii 



229 

87,341 

lu:i 

Khn.iKvvnn 


... i57 

60.58',' 

394, 

>i'ar.sln<;:lipur 


... 201 

4H.4 18 

195 

lS'ay:igHili ,,, 


562 

161,400 

19ti. 



28:1 

7:1,109 

197. 

ral-Laljara 


450 

34,130 

198 

Kfvlyftldi:)! 


857 

38,185 

199. 

Pvatipnr 

B a < 

20i 

5].:166 

*^00. 

Seraikollft 

• • • 

... 466 

164,8(4 

2^1. 

TuU'bar 

• •a 

388 

86,412 

ao2. 

Simeymr 


943 

24^873 

m. 

Tiy^ria 

... 

... 46 

26.333 

«04 

OWILIOB llSBlPBNQT, 

G'^alior ,,, 

• • « 

2<i,()08 

4.006,169 

206. 

Kbaiiiadhatia 

099 

'as 10] 

20.124 

206 

H(MiarcB 


866 

46 i.428 

207. 

Uaiiipnr ... ,,, 

... 

894 

477,0.12 

208. 

ilTPlBlBlD RKSIPBBCy. 
jJvderabad ... ,,, 


82,313 

16,339.634 

209. 

KisiJwrB Residekct. 

Kaslnnir and flninmu ,,, 

000 

82,258 

4,^21,6)5 

210. 

211. 

Kun7.a 

Nagir 

... 

... 6.818 
1,216 

212. 

Kolhapur Rvbidenct aitd DxooAir 

Statbh aobnct. 

KolliapTir 

3,219 

3.092/) 15 

21.S. 

Akalliot 


473 

10.1,903 

214. 

AundW 

• •• 

488 

88,723 

m. 

I5h'>r 


910 

165,96] 

21(5. 

JaiidNhandi 


52J 

126,-73 

217. 

'iBr.jira 


326 

lo ■.557 

218. 


... 

97 i 

107 / C6 

219. 

K wrwisdwftd (St*Tdt»r) 

... 

220 

52,56 
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Serial 

No. 


Name of States* 


Area in 
Sq miles. 


Kolhapub Kbsidekot akd Deccan 
States Aobnct.— Contd . 


220. 

Kurondwad (Senior; 



196 

221. 

Miraj (Junior) ... ••• 

... 

• • a 

868 

222. 

Miraj (Junior) ... 

... 


194 

223. 

Mudhol ... ••• 

•M 

... 

350 

221. 

riialtan 

... 


391 

225. 

Kaindurg 

... 


166 

226. 

Saijgli 

... 

. . . 

1.146 

227. 

8.a\aiuir •• 

... 

• •• 

70 

228. 

Saw.'inlwaili 

... 


937 

229. 

VVadi ».Ia,i;ir 

Madras States Aobncy. 

... 

... 

12 

230. 

Cooliin 

... 

... 

1,493 

231. 

rudukoltai 

... 


1,185 

232 

1 r.uLincoro 

]\Iysoj{E Aoknct. 

... 


7,662 

23:3, 

r»an}4;uia]>iili<> ... ... 

... 


259 

234 

JMvsorc ... ... 

... 

. , . 

29,158 

235. 

Siuidur ... •«. 

.NoETir-5Vj:sT Frontier. 

... 

... 

35S 

236. 

111 6 ... ... 

... 

... 

171 

237. 

... 

... 

. * t 

4,000 

238. 

I'ir ... ... 

... 

.*• 

3.000 

239. 

Swat ... ... 

... 


1,80) 

210. 

riuOm ... •„ 

1’rM.TAB States Agekc'T 

... 


36 

241 

llalunvali.iir ... ,,, 

... 

... 

17,494 

24 

nmiiili.i ,,, 

... 

• a. 

3,127 

213. 

l.OljMTlM 

... 

... 

91 

241,1 

I ariilkoi 

... 


637 

245. 

tlind .. 

... 

... 

1,299 

210. 

Ka})urtli ila 

... 

... 

645 

247 

Kh.'iiri'Ur 

... 


6,050 

24S. 

Iiol»;iru ... 

... 

... 

226 

2 49, 

MalfiKutla 

• •• 

... 

165 

250. 

Mandi 

... 

• •• 

1,139 

2.^1. 

Nablia ... 

... 


917 

252. 

Palaudi ••• 

• •• 

. . . 

53 

253. 

Patiala ... 



5,942 

254. 

Suket f... 

PPNJAB*IllLL|[;STATKi. 

• * . 

... 

392 

255. 

Bhagat 

• •• 


33 

256. 

Baghal 

• •• 

• •• 

120 

257. 

Balsan ••• 

... 

• a* 

57 

258. 

Bftshakr ••• 

• •• 

aat 

8,622 


PopnlatioB. 


45 , 6 ^ 
108,647 
46 , 296 ' 
72,447 
71,473 
4^),114 
293,381 
22,44a 
252,060 
2,022 

I, 422,875 
4,38,318 

6,070,018 

44,502 

7,329,140 

15,814 

47.916 

1,07,906 

34,623 

4,4(3,014 

8,739 

J, 3.n,«09 
168,908 

30.666 

199,283 

301,812 

S78.380 

306,787 

27,892 

88,109 

232.593 

340,044 

21,620 

1,936,259 

71.092 

11,022 

27,520 

6,649 

1,16,306^ 





^rial 

No. 


Name of States* 


Area in 
sq. miles. 


Population. 



Feudatobibs. 





(ff) Khanett 

t*. 

21 

Figures for 

{ population of in* 





1 dividual Sta^e* 


(b) Delath 

• oe « i • 

8 

J not available. 

1259. 

Bhajji 

... ... 

91 

16,474 

"260. 

Bija 

••• 

5 

1,058 

26l. 

Bilaspur 

... ... 

453 

110,336 

26:i. 

Darkoti ... 

• IS SSI 

5 

632 

268. 

Dhami 

... ... 

28 

5,114 

264. 

Jubbal 

... ... 

274 

29,802 


Fbudatobibs. 





(^0 Rawingarh ... 

... 

16* 

\ Figures for 
r popula'ion of in- 
r dividual States 


(5) Dhadi 

••ft eft* 

7, 

) not available. 

265. 

Kalsia 

eee eee 

188 

67,398 

266. 

Keonthal 

••• ... 

}86 

51,645 


Fbudatobibs. 





{a) Koti 


44 i 

Figures for 


(6) Theog 

... 

31 i 

population of'in- 
dividual States 


(r) Madhan 

■ ft# SftS 


^not available. 


(cf) Ghund 

• ft ft ft•« 


Tot al» for the 
whole i^roup is 


(e) Ratibh ... ... 

... 

2J 

given above. 

267. 

Kumharsniu 

... ... 

84 

13,983 

268. 

Kunihar 

... 

7 

2,399 

269. 

Kuthar 

... ... 

21 

4.970 

270. 

Mahlog ... ... 

... ... 

49 

8.631 

271. 

Mangal 

••• ... 

14 

1,325 

272. 

Nalagarli (Tlindar) 

... ... 

276 

52,780 

273. 

Sangri 

... 

21 

.^,839 

27J. 

Sirmur (Nahan) 

... ... 

1,091 

156.026 

276. 

Tehri-Qarhvval ... 

... ... 

4.616 

397,3(59 

276. 

Tharocli 

... ... 

70 

5,3G3 


Rajputajia Aobnct. 




277. 

Bikaner ... 

... 

23,181 

1.292,938 


Eastern Kajputana Statbs Aobnot. 



278. 

Hharatpur ... ... 

... ... 

1,978 

576,625 

279. 

Bandi ... 

••ft ••• 

2,205 

219..374 

280. 

Dholpnr 

••• •«• 

1,173 

286,901 

281. 

Jhalawar 

• ft • ft ft I 

824 

122,299 

282. 

FCarauH 

... ... 

1,227 

152,413 

283. 

Kotah ... 

• •• s « « 

5,714 

777,398 


Rajputan A-Jaipur* Rbsidbkct. 



284. 

Alwar ... ... 

••• ••• 

3,158 

823,055 

'285. 

Jaipur 

••• eee 

15,610 

3,040,876 

286. 

Kishengarh ... ... 

«•• ■«• 

837 

104,127 

287. 

Lawa ... ... 

••• ... 

20 

2,808 

288. 

Shahpura 

••• ••• 

405 

61,178 

289. 

Took ... ••• 

... 

2,548 

353,687 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of Statei. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Populatiofi. 

290. 

-VewaK k SloUTHEBy RaJPUTANA ?TATE8 Agbnct. 

Ban swam 

1,606 

268,760 

291. 

Dungarpur 

1.160 

274,282 

292 

Kiislinlg'inij 

'm 

41,158 


rartjil»j*ai‘h ... ... ~ 

873 

91,907 

294. 

Udaij ur (Mo'var) 

18,170 

1,926,098 

295. 

Western Ra.iputana Statks Agruoy. 

D.iLta 

l,60t> 

81,110 


Jaisnliner ... ... 

16,980 

63,246 

:97. 

.Itdl.iur 

86,120 

2,555,904 


3*:il»inj)ui 

1,794 

315.855 

291) 

i'iroi.'i 

1,9S8 

233.879 

:^0‘ i. 

S;!iKini 

2,81? 

}2i*r>2i> 

^^01. 

Wj?i^TER.N I.VT'TA States. 

Bl'.aviiapn’ 

2,961 

518,429 

2 

Kulc.b 

S.4.61 

500,806 

m. 

Dhra^gadbi'M 

J-167 

64,417 

S04. 


2H8 

33,617 

305. 

Gr.nd.Ml 

),024 

244,514 

m. 

Mar 

3,668 

;W,768 

?07 

Jafrabad (Janjim) 

53 

33,837 

308. 

Juuagadb 

8,337 

670,719 

S09. 

lifiiiluli 

344 

44,024 

810. 

Moivi 

822 

141,761 

811. 

NnwaiiMgHr 

3,791 

504,006 

81& 

Pali tana 

3CO 

76,432 

319- 

Uiidh;»n]n»' 

1,160 

67,691 

31^. 

Porbandar 

642 

146,648 

815. 

Rajo^ 

282 

102,961 

810. 

Vijft^yaa'^ar 

135 

13.042 

817- 

Wadliwan 

242 

50,916 

Sl^. 

WitnbaiuM- 

417 

54.965 

319. 

Wkstebn Kathiawar Agbmqt. 

Bilkba 

135 

31,790 

830. 

Jasdan 

296 

37,676 

823. 

Jctpur 

120 

35.145 

822. 

Koida San^ani ... ••• ••• 

90 

12,160 

823. 

Kliiraaara 

47 

5,893 

324. 

Malia .. ••• ••• 

103 

10,788 

326. 

Maravadar ... ... ... 

101 

26,206 

326. 

Thana Devil ... ... ... .*• 

117 

18,746 

327. 

Yadin ... ... ... 

90 

16,818 

328. 

Virpur 

66 

8,564 
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Name of States. Sq^^miles 


m. 

Rest of the Agency 

Aknhi 



1,386 

...Not surveyed 
25-5 

217^859 

:^30. 

Alidbra 

ft • • 



33]. 

Aiiida 



.30*5 


33:?. 

Krtjpara (Halar) ... 



15 5 


833. 

lia^asara Majmu Taluka 


... 

25 


:i:H 

Bantwa, Majnm Talnka 
IJantwa Taluka ... 

... 

1 ft ft 

27 


83o. 


M* 

562 


38t>. 

V.avwaln 

... 

ft ft ft 

45 


337. 

Bhadwa 



7 


338. 

Bhayavadar 


... 

115 

. 

:-J39. 

Cliampu vaj |>m- Taluka 



... 693 


840. 

Dangavadn; 



11 


341. 

i >rdan 


... 

245 


342. 

Gjtdhka 


i ft t 

•231 


343. 

Gaviid:i<i 


ftftft 

27 


8M. 

Ha dal a 

- ft • 


24 



If ill- 



. . NoisuTveTed. 


;.43. 

.lalia 

... 


j 


;U7. 

Khali 


... 

30 


;,4S. 

Khijadia. 

... 

ft ft • 

... Not sritveyed, 1 


3 

Kotdu ritl»a 


«a« 

46 ! 


S6i». 

Kolharia ... 

... 

• •ft 

27 


861. 

LodhiUa Mniwaii Khtnte 


^ # $ 

7'5 


3.vi. 

Jiodhika Kstate,,, 

• •ft 

7*5 


863, 

Manpur 


ft ftft 

11 


364. 

JVlayapadav 


•*. 

14 


356. 

>]£n^'atii 



34 

tiros of 

35t}. 

Nadala 



16 

populattoii 

357. 

Nnlwarnw^ai 



14 j 

of iadir’idii* 

36.M. 

Pal 


ft 

21 2 

al St at^*s not 

369. 

P'lpaliu 

ft • ft 

ftftft 

.30 

available. 

300. 

Saimla 

• ft • 

• ft« 

7-42 

Total for 

3tU. 

Snrdargadli 


ftftft 

... 72 

the whole 

302. 

j?ard!i|>ur 

• •• 


14 

group Is 

363. 

Shahpur 


• •ft 

10 

giv«>n above. 

:’04. 

ThuMibala 



21 


.:;65. 

Vasavad Majmu ... 


ftftft 

16-8 


,>00. 

No.N JUIilSDlCTlONAL TaLVKAS ASP 

Estates or the Westkbs Kjmiawae 
Aobvct. ♦ 

Akadia 

1 

2 

! 

M7. 

Ararapur 

... 

... 

8 


308. 

Babia 

... 


10 


369. 

370. 

Ba^asi'fi fGodod Mutra)') 
Bagasra (Sainat, Mutrajy 

... 

•• 

23-5 


371. 

Bhadli 

tr» 

ftftft 

16 


372. 

Bhtilgam Baldoi ... 

... 

ft •• 

1 


373. 

Bildi 


... 

3 


374. 

Charkha 

... 

... 

10 


376. 

Dahida 

... 


2 


376. 

Dedan (Majmn) ... 

... 


26 


877. 

Derdi Janba 

... 

... 

•t» 2 


378. 

Dholar?a 

... 


4 


379. 

Dhraf a 

... 

••• 

44 


380. 

Gadhia 

■ ft ft 

ftftft 

)l 


381. 

Garmali IVToti 

• •• 

ftftft 

2 


382. 

Garmall Nani 

• ft ft 

ft ft ft 

2 


383. 

Gieasaran 

Hdaria 

ft ft ft 


6 

I 

384. 

• •• 

• •• 

.6 

i 

385. 

Itaria 


ftftft 

6 


386. 

Jhamka (Ve^ani) 

• •• 

••• 

7 

1 

387. 

Kamadbia 

ft ft ft 

... 

4 

J 










40 


Serial 

No. 

Name of States. 

i 


Area in Population, 

sq. milea. 

388. 

Kaner 


• •• 

••• 

2 "1 


889.- 

Kaiikasiuli ... 



... 

76 


390. 

Kaupar (Ishwaria) 



... 

3 


391. 

Kariana 




iO 


39^. 

Kathrota 




1 


393. 

Khambala 

••• 

«•« 

•*» 

(> 


394 

Khijadia (Babta Thana) 


see 

... 

2 


395 

Khijadia (Najani) 




1 

».■ 

39B. 

Kotda Na3'aiu ... 

... 



3 


397. 

Kaba 



... 

3 

Figures of 

398. 

Lakhapadar 

... 

• •• 


5 

population 

:^D9. 

Lodhika Majrou ... 


••• 


8 

of individu¬ 

400. 

Manavav 


« •« 

••• 

5 

al States not 

401. 

Maliuva Nana ... 

... 



70 

^ available. 

K)2. 

Moiivol 



... 

31 

Total for 

403. 

Mulila Deri 

... 



15 

the whole 

404. 

Ndvala 

... 



2 

group is 

405. 

Noghanvadar 




1 

given above 

400. 

Uandhia 

... 


... 

3 


4f)7. 

Safndadvavadt ... 


• •• 

... 

13 


408. 

Siiana 


• •a 

... 

4 


409. 

Siaang Chandli ... 




1 


410. 

Vadali 

••• 



2 


411. 

Vaghavadi (Vaghvori) 

•*. 

• •• 


3 


412. 

Vall^^la 


• •• 

... 

3 


413. 

Tekaria 


• •• 


3 


4U. 

Vicbliavjid 


• •• 

... 

3-7 J 

415. 

Virv.a 

•«* 

• •• 


0-70 




FAaTERMT 

Katuuwab Aobvct. 




416. 

Bajana 

.«. .•« ee» 

... 

183*12 ... 

13 9t>(i 

417. 

Clnida 

... 

... 

78-2 

15,818 

418. 

Lakliiar (LrtUbtar Thana) 

... 

247*438 ... 

25,780 

419. 

Lathi 

... 


48 

10,812 

420. 

Mull 



133 2 ... 

i6,!>77 

421. 

Patdi 

9^^ 999 

... 

39*4 ... 

3,1 <j7 

422. 

.'^ayla 

... 


222 1 ... 

13,352 

423. 

Vala 

... 

... 

190*3 ... 

16,1!'/ 


Heht of 

THE Agency. 


1,702 

184,97? 

424. 

Anaiidpnr (Dad & Nanayiva) 

• •• 

26 


426. 

Aiiandpur (Khacher Desa Bhoj) 

••• 

70 


426. 

Rai Sankali 

••• ••• 

• •• 

8 


427. 

Rajpur 

••• ••• 

... 

228 


428. 

Vanod 

••• 

... 

57-3 


429. 

Vithalgadh 

■ ••• ••• 


56 


4.30. 

Zainabad 

999 ••• 

• t. 

30 
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Serial 

No. 


Name of Statei*. 


Area in 
Fq. miles. 


Non-jdbtsdictiomal Talukas and Estates in the 
Eastern Kathiawar Agency. 


431. 

Alampar (Dewani) 

... 

... 


3 

432. 

Anandpnr (Chotila Thana) 


... 

.. 

13 

433. 

Aiikevalia 



,, 

17 

434. 

Bamanbor 


... 


12 

435. 

Bhadvana 




15 

436. 

Hhalala 




() 

437. 

Bhalgainda 

... 

... 


10 

430. 

Bhandaiia 

... 



3 

430. 

Bhadiejdii 




2 

4 to 

Bhathan 




4 

441. 

Bhimorii 


■*. 


36 

41;i. 

Bhoika 




30 

443. 

Bhojavadar 

... 


,, 

3 

444. 

Bodanoiiess 

... 


,, 

0 88 

445. 

Ohanchana 




6 

446. 

Chamardi-Vachbanni 


... 


7 

447. 

Ohalala 

... 



5 

446. 

Chiroda 



.. 

072 

440. 

C'hitravav (I)evani) 




1 

450. 

Chobari 


.«• 

,, 

13 

451. 

Chok 

... 



4 

452. 

Cbofila 




115 

453. 

Darrd 

•.. 


,, 

4 

454. 

1 lasada 




80‘7 

465. 

Datba 




68 0 

466. 

Dcdardii 



., 

2 

457. 

Dbujrej 


... 

.. 

12 

468. 

(Vvalia 



,, 

11 

450. 

Dliola (Pevani) ... 

... 


.« 

1 

460. 

(indhall 

... 

... 

.. 

5 

461. 

Qadhubi 



•• 

1 

462. 

(land hoi ... 


... 


0-52 

463. 

Gedi 




2 

464. 

Gundiala ... 

... 


,. 

15 

465. 

la VC) 




7 

466 

Jakhan 




3 

467. 

JHlia-Kavaji 

... 


,, 

1 

468. 

Jalia-Manaji 




. I 

469. 

Jham.'ir 


... 


4 

470. 

dbampodud 




4 

471. 

Jbinjhuwada 




1616 

472. 

Junapadar 

... 


•• 

031 

473. 

KaTnal)>iir 




4 

474 

Kanjarda 



.. 

098 

476. 

Kantharia 


... 

.. 

li 

476. 

Kanund 



.. 

3 

477. 

Karol 


... 


11 

478. 

Katodia (Vachhani) 


... 


1 

479. 

Kesaria 

... 



3 

480. 

Khamblilav 

... 


,, 

10 

491. 

Kbandia 


... 


5 

48%, 

Kherali 


... 


11 

48^ 

Khijadia Dosaji ... 



.. 

1 

484. 

Liliad 




4 

485. 

Limda 


... 


7 

486. 

Matra Timba 



,, 

6 

487. 

Mevasa ^ 




24 

488. 

Merchonna 


••• 

•• 

88 

489. 

Munjpur 


••• 

•« 

3 


Population. 




Figures for 
indivulualj ^ 
States not 
available. 

* Totj.l for 
the wliole 
"roup is 
given above. 


j 
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Seriji 

No. 

' N a Ilf JO of Stilt os. 



Area in 
miles. 

Population. 

m. 

Saiue Kantha. Aoenoy. 

F^aclil ej?»m (Pcvani) 



10 


191. 

Pah ... 



1 


19*2. 

Palla<l 



85 


m. 

Palali 



4 


UM. 

Panchavii.i (Vachluiui) 



78 


195. 

l»njp:l.r:i {('hole TllJill:!! 



i 


19(;. 

KninnnlxM 

• « • 


•j 


1/J7 

Kisirjpjivda 



3 


498. 

Ha nil’ll ui 



3 


190, 

Hani-ardn ((..'h.ok "rhar a! 



5 


5(Ki. 

1 ? ham fill !{:i 



3 


5<>J. 

Hohisiila 



1 


5« *2. 

Ho/vv.i 



16 



'^ahrjjia 



6 


501. 

oi.jiflJii.'iIji iChok.j Tlini a) ... 



1 

for 

“nV-. 

( vliahh.’idia 



o(:2 

iiKliTidaa) 





I 

States a* t 

5(*7. 




}3 


5i S. 




0 5i 

ToWi f<»i 

OOii. 

'•1; .,(>■. 1 a 



13 

1 tbf wb^lw 

;1]0. 

-!"!' '■ f.*;s 



trf>7 

1 tB 

oil. 




20 

jTiTun iibave. 

z:s 

S bdi ^ adai' 



1 

-313 

6oiic;r.dli \3^ach{irtuii 



1 


511, 

S'jdtxmo- Dha.n<!ltal|iiir 



135 


5J5 

TOfaiift 

Tiivi 

... 


43 

1*2 


*17. 

Toda-Vj^etihanl 

... 


1 


318. 

U Iliad i 


. • • 

6 


319. 

Vadal ISItarul* li.i m 



1 


320 

Yailod (ThM'Ut i) 


Not nvailalde. 


321. 

Viidod (Jhiilawitd’ 



II 


322. 

Var.a 



U 

I 

32/^. 

Vai-^iuihMoi 


• .. 

062 

i 

321. 

Vmvo) Dhai’v/iia 



4 


525 

Viivdi Vaohharsi 



0 71 


32P'. 

Voj.! imiM.'Ss 



f)‘20 


r.27. 

S \ V. X i< K A .V 1 H A ’ KWc r. 

Aiiihaliaii* 



80 

)o.«TB 

528. 

Maij/Ur * ... 



97 

16,668 

3*29. 

Mjiism 



25 

18.861 

3:^(J 

.Mfdun |>u: 



89 

16.727 

331 

Thnra 



78 


332 

Thaiad , 

. • « 

. < • 

12CJ 

«2,1«7 

5:I3. 

VVftifil i iKhanji’s*,' 



120 

i,ne8 

331 

V;o ' ... 




2J.673 


Rest of the Agency ... 



2,899 

mjm 

5»5. 

Bhalusna 



1 1 


336. 

Bolundra 



6 

I 

337. 

Dabha 



12 


338. 

Oadhalia 



28 

Ifigwi-es for 

539. 

Dedhrota 



Not available. 

individgftl 

540, 

Deodar 



Do 

State not 

541. 

Deodar Thami ... 



Do 

available 

542. 

Dcrol 



10 

Total ft>r 

543. 

Gabat 

■ » 1 


10 1 

the wliole 

544. 

Ghodaaat' 



16 

fi'roup U 

545. 

Hadal 

»•! 

.i. 

27 1 

given above 

546. 

Hapa 



5 

647. 

llol 



19 


548. 

Kadoli 



8 


M9. 

Katoaaii 

... 

.. 

10 J 
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.Vo. 

N.Mmi' oV State. 

Aroft in 
.*'0. mi let. 

Population. 


Klii<W\ 

•s 


351. 

KlieOHAvada 




Liktii 

if 

j 

5r.‘3. 

.\ta^oili 



o5'l. 

P*!aj 

*} 


555. 

P rein {MU 



55(1. 

l*vinaOra 

11 


557. 


1 *. 


55^. 

Hanasan 

• * 

j 


l.r.pal 

10 


r)0(\ 

Saiital|/U!' ir'. Ka».t)iM 

.\i)‘ "UiVrf. 


W, 

Satljarnba 

18 


•‘)&^. 

Satljisiw^ 



503. 

.Su'iasiia 

2 

j 

5 ^. 4 .. 

Ta]|>iui 

7 

Fiiruros lor 

50). 

iVrvrnun 

O' 78 

, individual 

50t>. 

5'#‘k><(pMy 

1. 

! '"■lates not 

'•*•7. 

V.ii 

•> 


30S. 


i 1 

T#iil tor 


Wufia'^aiti 

liS j 

the Avbolr 

sW 0- 

WftrftVn’s (Kkivnji’fl; 

1.- 1 

trroiip IK 

57!. 

Wftwna 

Vow-.iuttiJ-PiorroNAt Talvias anp 

SaBaK ANXHA AaBNCY — 

i.f.‘ j 

K«iTATR« rJT TffE | 

given aba VO. 

m. 

iJcloii 

... ... - 

j 

$7S. 

I.lpura, 


i 

574. 

kHBrtlpUl!) 

•t 

1 

i76. 

IfaguTr.) 

... ... 5 


576. 

Hehiiiad ' m 



577. 

ll<»ta K<'^ a^Mii 



578. 

Kampuia 

1 1 


579. 


i 1 


5feO, 

Sui^'aiii 

\ 


581. 

Tejpuni 

4 j 


582. 

Umri 

iti I 


583. 

Timbo. 

! 


.584. 

Virpoda 

J 
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APPP^NDIX III. 

Cabinet Mission, Simla, 12th May 1946. 

Memorandum in regard to States Treaties and Paramountcy, 

1. Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons an assurance was given to the Princes that i^ere was 
no intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change in their rela¬ 
tionship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties and 
engagements without their consent. It was at the same time stated that 
the Princes* consent to any changes which might emerge as a result of nego¬ 
tiations would not unreasonably be withheld. The Chamber o-f Princes 
has since confirmed that the Indian States fully share the general desire 
in the country for the intmediate attainment by India of her full stature. 
His Majesty's Government have now declared that if the succession 
Government or Governments in British India ’ desire independence no 
obstacle would be placed in their w’ay. The effect of these announcements 
is that all those concerned with the future of India wish her to attain a 
position of independence within or without the British Commonwealth. 
The Delegation have come here to assist in resolving the difficulties which 
stand;;ln the way of India fulfilling this wish. 

2. During the interim period, which must elapse before the coming 
into operation of a new Constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent or fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain in 
operation. But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to Indian Government. 

8. In the meanwhile, the Indian States are in a position to play an 
important part in the formulation of the new Constitutional structure for 
India and His Majesty's Government have been informed by the Indian 
States that they desire, in their own interests and in the interests of India 
as a whole, both to make their contribution to the framing of the structure, 
and to take their due place in it when it is completed. In order to facili¬ 
tate this they will doubtless strengthen their position by doing everything 
possible to ensure that their administrations conform to the highest 
standard. Where adequate standards cannot be achieved within the 
existing resources of the State they will no doubt arrange in suitable cases 
to form or join administrative units large enough tp enable them to be 
fitted into the constitutional structure. It will also strengthen the posi¬ 
tion of States during this formulative period if the various Governments 
which have not already done so take active steps to place themselves in 
close and constant touch with public opinion in their Stats by means of 
representative institutions. 

4. During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to 
conduct negotiations with British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and financial 
field. Such negotiations which will be necessary whether the States 
'desire to participate in the new Indian Constitutional structure or not, will 
occupy a considerable period of time, and since some of these negotiations 
may well be incomplete when the new structure comes into being, it will, 
in order to avoid administrative difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an 
'Understanding between the States and those likely to control the succession 
Government or Governments that for a period of time the then existing 
arrangements as to these matters of common concern should continue 
until the new agreements are completed. In this matter, the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Crown Representative" w'ill lend such assistance as they can 
ahould it be so desired. 
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6. When a new fully self-governing or independent Government or 
Governments come into being in British India, His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment’s influence with these Governments will not be such as to enable 
them to carry out the obligations of paramountcy. Moreover they can¬ 
not contemplate that British troops would be retained in India for this 
purpose. Thus as a logical sequence and in view of the desires expressed 
to them on behalf of the Indian States, His Majesty’s Government will 
cease to exercise the powers of paramountcy. This means that the rights 
of the States which flow from their relationship to the Crown will no longer 
exist and that all the rigljts surrendered by the States to the paramount 
power will return to the States. Political arrangements between the 
States on the one side and the British Crown and British India on the 
other will thus be brought to an end. The void will have to be filled either 
by the States entering into a federal relationship with the sue '.es-sor Govern- 
metit or Goveriuricnts iii British India, or failing this. (Mitering into parti¬ 
cular political arrangements with it or them. 

Notk: —Tlie following expIanato7*y note was issued b,y the Cabinet 
Mission in New Delhi on the date of publication (22nd May 1946): — 

'‘The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear that the document 
issued today entitled ‘Memorandum on States Treaties and Paramountcy 
presented hy tlie (Jabine.t Delegatioji io Ills Highness the Clianeelior of 
the Chamber of J rii ces’ was drawn up before the Mission began its discus¬ 
sions with party Uaiders and rt.y.nivsiMiUui the snbstanee of wbat th(‘y com* 
mi.micatod to (he representatives of the Statens at M.ie.ii* first interviews 
with tlio Mission. Tliis is llie ex])l;inafion of the-, iisi.: of tlie words 
‘Succession Government or Governments of British India’ an expression 
whicli would not of course liavc' Ix'-en used aftea- Uu' issue of tlio J)clega- 
iiou’s recent stakunont.” 


APPENDIX IV. 

Statement by the Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency tub Viceuoy. 

• k 

14. Before putting forward our recommendations we turn to deal with 

the relationship of the iiidian Slates to Britisli India. It is quite clear tliat 
with the attainment of ind(*pendence by Ihdfish India, whether inside 
or outside the British Coininonwealth, tlie relationsliip wliich has hitherto 
existed between the Kulers of the States and the British Crown will no 
longer be possible. Paramountcy can THuther be retained by the British 
Grown nor transferred to the new Government. Tliis fact has been fully 
recognised by those whom we interviewed from the States. They have 
at the same time assured us that the States are ready and willing to co¬ 
operate in the new development of India. The precise form which their 
co-operation will take must be a matter for negotiation during the build¬ 
ing up of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that 
it will be identical for all the States. We have not therefore dealt with 
the States in the same detail as the Provinces of British India in the para¬ 
graphs which follow. 

• « 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following basic 
form: — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British 
Ipdia and the States, which should deal with the following' 
subjects: Foreign Affairs, Ddfence, and Communications; 
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and should have the poweirs necessary to raise the finances 
required for the above subjects. 

* a t 

(4) The States wiii retain ail subjects and powers other than those 

ceded to the Union. 

♦ » # f 

(ii) Tt is the intention that the States should be given in the final 

Constituent Asse)nl»!y approprijite representation wliieli would not, on the 
basis of the calculations adopted for Britisii India, exceed 93, but the 
inetiuKl of selection wiii have to ne diUeruiin-d hy coiisuilatiini. The 
Stakes would in the prcilunnioy sic.g*; bo i-erfics.-rred l>\ a Ne^^otiabing 
Committee. 

^ * 

(ri) The ripireseui-ntivi-s oi the. Seer ions ti.:e Indian Stales shad 
rcaBsernbie for the pinpo-sc <4 sei.ihng tlie bnion (AmsiituMon. 

» » # « 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy wall forthwith request the Provinciai 
Legislatures to proceed wdth the election of their representatives and the 
Btates to set up a Negotiating Committee. 


API^ENDIX V. 

Indian Indbi»bndenc» Act. 

inseqnences of the setting up of the new Dominions. 

s from the appointed day (August 15th, 1947). 

# ♦ * # K ♦ 

(b) the suzerainiy of His Majesty over the Jiidiau States lapses, 
and with it. all treaties and agreements in force at the date 
of th.e passing of this Act between TTis IVliijesly and the 
Kulers ot Indian Btates, all f unci ions exercisable by His 
Majesty at that date with respect to Indian Btates, all obliga¬ 
tions of rli .5 Majesty existing at tliat date towards Indian 
States or the Rulers thereof, and nil powers, rights, authority 
or jurisdiction excrcdsabie bj' His Majesty at that date in or 
in relation to Indian States by treaty, grant, usage, suffer¬ 
ance or otherwise; 

{«) * * » * * 

Provided that, notwithstanding anything in paragraph (h) or para¬ 
graph (c) of this sub-section, effect shall, as nearly as may be, continue lo 
be given to the provisions of any such agreement as is therein referred to 
which relate to enstoms, transit and communications, posts and telegraphs, 
or other like matters, imtil the provisions in question are denounced by 
the Ruler of the Indian Btate or person having authority in the tribal areas 
on the one hand, or by the Dominion or Province or other part thereof con- 
eerned on the other hand, or are auperseded by subsequent agreementai. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Sardar Patel’s Statement of Sth July 1947 on Indian States. 

Ifc was announced some days back that the Government of India had 
decided to set up a Department to conduct their relaiioris with the States 
in matters of common concern. This Department has come into beiii^ 
today and the States have been informed to this elToct. On this 

important occasion J have a few words to say to the iiulers of Indian 
States among whom I am happy to oonnt many as my ]ie]Sonal friends. 

It is the lesson of history that it was owing to her political frag¬ 
mented coini!n'.v!> MiKi (jin* ii):d/ility to TiiM;<e r*. urirccd india 

succumbed io s\!ccc‘^:ive waves <n invndcrs. (.bir Tio’(:u:d and 

i'liiicrnofioe roMi'irrvd;-; -‘iiid jcaioc.-'ics jotvo in ll»'' po:.V ijl-iM..; o’./v-.i' oi our 

downl-til Min.1 o!»r viciiTsis to d a ano.,;':- oi tiiucs.. 

We cannot afford to I a 11 into ihoso cirors or trar*' agaH). Wo are on 
the threshold of indapCMjd^'iice. it is true Mail we ;ia\o n-'a;. j.aH u able to 
piv^^‘rv(- tbo Uiii;y ei ih-- co-mii’y -.‘iiM::^‘.‘y i;-. sUigc. 

To the hiilto- dii^appointin c>w of miuiy .-Oiii;: j):u't.s have 

c-huSvn to go Old of India t ilnd:* cw;: tb . l>u{. tticre 

'•an ho no question liiat dos])it'C tlii a tin ■vla'io.-r.lal Iv anogoncity 

of cultiu'c and scotinioi.it reinfoici by the r.onipn sLvrj logic, id mutual 

jntetvsts would coiiii.rjiie to govern us. nio’v wr.uld ilns i e the case 

with iltal vast majonty of States w-liah o'lving tr* ilir-ir yor.g;*::pjihaii con¬ 
tiguity and indissoluble tics. c,conomic cuitiuaj and politioa!. must con¬ 
tinue" to mai.Litain relatituis of luiituai f.riendshiy> and co-o])eratio]i with 
the rest of India, The safety and preseiwaiion of those States as wedl as 
of India demand unity and mutual co-operation between its different parts. 

When the British established their rule in India Ihcy evolve d the 
docttriiie of paiainountoy which established the supTimary of British 
interests. That doctrine has remained undefined to this day, but in its 
f«ercise there has undoubtedly been more subordination than co-opera¬ 
tion. Outside the field of paramoimtcv there has been a V(‘.rY wide scope 
m which relations between British India and the Skites have been regulated 
by enlightened mutual interests. Now that British rule is ending, the 
demand lias been made that tin* States should rtigain their iiulefiendeiice. 
In go far as paramountcy embodied tlie subiuissiou of Slates to foreign 
will, I have every sympathy with this demand, but I do no't i.liinl:: it ea*! 
be their desire to utilise this freedom from dominotinn in a naunier widch 
ia injurious to the ('omirion interests of India or wldeh against 

ihe ulliinate paraTnoiuitcy of popular intere.sts and or w inch might 

result in the ahaiidonrnent of that mutually useful rrlationsldp tliat luis 
.developed between l^jiitish India and Indian States duilng the last camfury. 
This has been amply demonstrated by the fact that a great majority .1 
Indian States have iilrcady come into the Constituent Assoinhly. those 
who have not done so, 1 appeal that they should join now. The Stjites have 
aiready accepted the basic principle that for Defence, Forrugn Affairs and 
Communications they would corhe into the Indian Union. We ask tin .re 
of them than accession on these three subjects in wdiich the cornrron 
k>terests of the country are involved. In other matters w'c wnuH Bi.runn 
lously respect their autonomous existence. 

This countiTir with i;s institutions is the proud heritage of the. pecpic wlio 
inimbit it. It is an accident that some live in I lie tUaie-^ ‘uui s.iuu in 
British India, but all alike partakfi r its culture and ch;ir:u‘i;er, We arc 
all Pnit together by bonds of blood anri feeling no k ..s. of iutorest. 

Nore can 9egrc‘gate us into segments: no imjirHSidue barrb/rs c:o> Ik* sei 
Up betw'een as. '1 suggest that it » therefore better for us to inase J«w« 
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gittirg together as friends than to make treaties as aliens. I invite mj 
friends, the Eulers of States and their people to the Councils of Const!* 
tuent Assembly in this spirit of friendliness and co-operati'^n in a joint 
endeavour, inspired by common allegiance to our motherland for the 
common good of us all. 

There appears a great deal of misunderstanding about the attitude of 
the Congress towards the States. 1 should like to make it clear that it is 
not the desire of the Congress to interfere in any manner whatever with the 
domestic affairs of the States. They are no enemies of the Princely Order, 
but, on the c.tber band, wish them and their people under this segies all 
prosperity, contentment and happiness. Nor would it be my pobcy to con¬ 
duct the relations of tJj«^ new Department with the States in any icanner 
Tvhich savours of the domination of one over the other; if there would be 
any domination, it would be that of our mutual interests and welfare. We 
have no ulterior motive or selfish interests to serve. Our common objective 
should be to understand each other's point of view and come to decisions 
acceptable to all and in the best interests of the country. Wvth this object, 

I propose to explore the possibility of associating with the administration of 
the new Department a Standing Committee representative of both the 
States and British India. 

We are at a momentous stage in the history of India. By common 
endeavour we can raise the country to a new greatness while lack of iiui’ty 
will expose us to fresh calamities. I hope the Indian States wil; bear in 
mind that the alternative to co-operation in the general interest is anaichy 
and chaos ^Yhic]i \vill overwliehn great and small in a coTnrnon ruin if we arc 
unable to act together in the minimum of common tasks. Let not the 
future generation curse us for having had the opportunity but failed to turn 
it to our mutual advantage. Instead, let it be our proud pii^ilege to leave 
a legacy of mutually beneficial relationship which w^ould raise this Sacred 
Laud to its proper place amongst the nations of the world ai;d turn it into 
an abode of peace and prosperity. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Press Communique. 

A conference of the Eulers and representatives of Indian States was held 
at 3-BO P.M. in the Chamber of Princes on Friday, 25th July, 1947, His 
FxcelJency the Viceroy presiding. 

Addressing the Conference, H.E. the Viceroy said: — 

Your Highnesses and Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure and a great privilege for me to address so many 
E)jlers, Dewans and representatives of the States of India m this historic 
Chamber of Princes. It is my first and my last occasion that I have the 
pvivilege of addressing you as Crown Bepresentative. 

I would like to begin with by giving you a very brief history of the 
negotiations I have conducted since I have been out here and the line that 
1 have taken up about the States. 

There were two distinct problems that faced me. The first was how te 
transfer power to British India and the second, how to fit the Indian States 
into the picture in a manner which would be fair and just to all cmcemed. 

I dealt first with the problem ci Biiidsh India, because you will realise 
that until that problem was solved iit was quite useless to try to start on a 
solution of the prcdblem of the States. So I addressed my mind to that. 



Here I digress. There was a universal acceptance among the States 
of the Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of May 12th and when the parties 
accepted my Statement of June Brd they fully realised that withdrurwal of 
I'aramountcy would enable the States to regain complete sovereignty. That 
gave me a starting point from which to try and deal fairly with the States. 

But before I got down to dealing with the States there was one other 
thing that I clearly had to do. I had to address myself to :ho problem of 
the mechanics of partition—a plan against my personal d.^sires As you 
ail know, it took three years to separate Burma from India, in spite of the 
fact (as I can testify, as also His Highness of Bundi and others) that 
there are no roads running betw^een India and Burma. Nev(?rtheless, it 
took three years to arrange that partition. It took two years to separate the 
Province of Sind from Bombay. It took two years to separate the Province 
of Orissa from Bihar. Gentlemen, W'e decided that in less than 2^ months 
we sI'imII liave If) go lln'oegh (lit* i)in'liti«>n]ng ol one oj ilif rnre;(ri*: 

in the world with 400 million inhabitants. There was i reason for the 
speed. I was quite certain that w-hile the British overlordship re^nained no 
satisfactory conclusions conld be reached psychologically between the 
pjiirties. So once we got the tw'o Governments set up and separated, they 
would be able to try and finish off the details in an atmosphere o^‘ goodwill. 

Now, (he liulian 1 ndepi'iKiotie** Ae( ?<*lr},S(‘^; lie' Stntcs !'r>'ao ; d 
ohligni'-ions to tli?, Crowm. Tlie States have complete lieedom—teelmicallT 
and legal y they are independent. ^Presently T will discuss ihe degree of 
independence whicli w’e ourselves feel is best in the inien^sfs of your own 
Slfitos But there has grown up during the period of British r'dmiuistrjition, 
owing to the fact that the Crowm Eepresentativo and the Ylce^roy fire one 
ai'.d the same person, a system of co-ordinated administration on all mntt(vrs 
of common concern wdnch meant that the sub-continent, of India acted as 
an economic entity. That link is now- be broken. If nothing ean be put 
in its place, only chaos can result, and that chaos, I submit, will hurt the 
States first—^the bigger the State the less the hurt and the longer it wdll 

lake to IV(d it- but t'\uu the higgvsi (*!' iliu 5^r.;u:will fuel iisidf hint just 

flu* sanie as auv small Stni(\ 'Hie fiist step ’.vas in') .-ouh* w 

by which it was possible to put the two future Governments of India—the 
riominioTis of India and Pakistan—into direct touch wdth the States. So 
we conceived the scheme of setting up tw’^o States Department.^, witliiii tlu^ 
future G(‘verijments. Please note that these States Departrnonis are Tiot 
the successors of the Political Department. They have been si*t. up 
simultaneously and side by aide. While the Political Doparfciront exercised 
functions relating to paramountcy on behalf of the Crown llopreseutati ve. 
the States Departments are to take over those subjects gradually wdiich have 
2 «othing to do with paramountcy but which will be concern^Ml with relations 
with neighbouring States and also provide the machinery to negotiate in 
such matters. In India the States Department is under the admirable guid¬ 
ance of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with my own Reforms Commissioner, Mr. 
Y. P. Menon as Secretary. In Pakistan the Department is under Sardar 
Abdur Rab Nishtar with Mr. Ikramullah as the Secretary. Tt w^as necessary 
to set; up two States Departments, one in each Government because the 
States are theoretically free to link their future with w^hichever Dominion 
tliey may care. But when I say that they are at liberty to link up w’ith 
either of the Dominions, may I point out that there are certain geographical 
compulsions which cannot be evaded. Out of something like 5(55 States, 
the vast majority are irretrievably linked geographically with the Dominion 
of India. The problem therefore is of far greater magnitude ^vith the 
Dominion of India than it is with Pakistan. In the case of Pakistan ihe 
States, although important are not so numerous, and Mr. Jinnah, the future 
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GoTcinior-GeMerai of Pukistaii, is prepared to iiegoiiate the case of eacdi State 
separately and individiially. But in the case of India where the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the States are involved, clearly separate negotiation with 
each State is out of the question. 

The first step that I took was to suggest that in the Bid before Parlia¬ 
ment—the Indian Independence Act—a clause should be put in which 
uoiild enable (rertain essential agreements to continue until renounced by 
either side. That was only done to ensure that there shonkl be some 
continuity and to see if in the short time available it was noti possible to get 
the agreement through with every State representative. It does not replace 
the need for Standstill agreements; it gives a very slight breathing space. 

Now, I think it is no exaggeration to say that most Eulers and Dewans 
wore apprehensive as to what their future would be when parainountcy 
lapsed. At one time it appeared that nid<^ss they joined the Constituent 
Assembly and accepted the Constitution when it was framed, they would 
be outside tlie organisation and left in a position which, I submit, if you 
tliihk if over oarefully, no Statn cxnild view* with equanimity —to bo left out 
having no satisfactory relations or contacts with either Dominion 
Government. You can imagine how^ relieved I was, and I^am su!-" you will 
yourselves have betni equally relieved, when Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on 
taking over the States Department made, if I may say so. a most states- 
nicjilike .slaieTnent of what ho considered were the essentials towards agreo- 
nrauit between the Staks and the Dominion of India. 

Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan of ICth May 
In this Plan the proposal was that the States should surrender to 
the Central Government three subjects—Defence, ICxternal Affairs and 
C^tiurniiiiicntions. That was a plan which, to the best of my belief, every 
Euler arid every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just. I talked with 
so many Eulers and everyone felt that Defence was a matter that a State 
cordd not conduct for itself. I am not talking of internal security but of 
defence against external aggression. I submit, therefore, that if you do not 
link up with one or the other of the Dominions, you will be cut off from 
any source of supplies of up-to-date arms or weapons. 

P'xternal Affairs is inextricably linked up with Defence. External Affairs 
i.s something again which is outside the boundaries of India in which not 
even the greatest State can operate effectively. You can bardly want to go 
to the expense of having Ambassadors or Ministers or Consuls in all these 
foreign countries; surely you want to be able to use those of India and 
Pakistan. Once more T suggest that External Affairs is something that you 
Imve not dealt with since the formation of the East India Company. It 
Nvould be difficult to operate and will also be a source of embarrassment for 
you to have to take it up and it can only be managed by thos^ wdio manage 
the Defence of the country. I submit that if you take it up it will he a 
lifibility and not an asset. 

The third suliject is Couirniuiications. CominuTiications is really a 
means of maintaining the life-blood of the whole sub-continent. I imagine 
everybody agrees that the country has got to go on. The. continuity of 
Communications is already provided fnr to a certain extent in the Indian 
Independence Act; and most of the representatives here have come to dis¬ 
cuss it as item 2 on the agenda. 

Therefore T am sure you will agree that these three subjects have got 
to be handled for you for your convenience and ;adyanta^ by a larger 
organisation. This seems so obvious that T was at a loss to undeirstand why 
some Eulers were reluctant to accept the position. One explanation pro¬ 
bably was that some of you were apprehensive that the Central Government 



would attempt to impose a financial liability on the States or epcrcach in 
other ways on their sovereignty. If I am right in this assumption, at any 
rate so far as some i’riiiees are eoiareined. I tfiink I must di«pel their 
apprehensions and misgivings. The draft Instrument of Accession which I 
have caused to be circulated as a basis for discussion and not for publica¬ 
tion tf> the representatives of the States provides that the Slates accede to 
the appropriate Dominion on three subjects only without any financial 
liability. Further, that Inslrninent contains an explicit provision that in 
no other matters has the Central Government any authority to encroach on 
the ij'iternal autonomy or the sovereignty of the States. This would, in my 
view, be a tremendous achievement for the States. But I r.iuke it 

clcjir that I have still to persuade the Government of India to accept it. If 
all of you would co-operate with me and are ready to acciule, I am confident 
ihat 1 can succeed in iny efforts, llemember that the day of the transfer 
of power is very close at hand and, if you are prepared to come, you must 
come before the 15th August. 1 have no doubt that this is in the best 
mtercsts of tlic. Stales, and cverv w is(‘ Ruler and wise ( lovcvnnKmt would 
desire lo link up with the great Dominion of India on a basis which leaves 
you great internal autonomy and wliich at the same lime, gets ri<l of your 
worries and cares over External Affairs, Defence and Communioatious. 

The whole country is passing through a critical period. T am not asking 
any State to make an.y intolerable sacrifice of either its internal aiitonorny or 
iridt'pendcnce. My scheme leaves you with all the practical independence 
that you can possibly use and makes you free of all tbos * subjects w-hich 
you cannot possibly manage on your own. You cannot run away IVom the 
Dominion Government wdiich is your neighbour any more than you can run 
away from the subjects for whose welfare you are responsible. Whatever 
may be your decision, I hope you feel that I have ?tt Ica.st done my duly 
by tlu‘ States. 

His Excellency then proposed the following Committee for a detailed 
consideration of the items on the agenda. 

T-Tis Higlnicss flic Cliaraadlov, tlu' Maharaja of r.itiala. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior. 

His Hig])ness the Naw^ab of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 

IT’S FT ghn.vss Mic ^fa^jaraja of Nnw'nnagar. 

His Highness the Maharawal of Dungarpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Sirmoor. 

*^1 he Raja of Korea. 

The Nawal) of Chhatari of Hyderabad. 

Sir C P. Ramaswami Aiyer of Travancore. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of Mysore. 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari of Jaipur. 

Sir B. L. Mitter of Baroda. 

Mr. M. A. Srinivasau of Gw^alior, 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar of Bikaner. 

Mr. C. S. Venkataohar of Jodhpur. 

Sardar D. K. Sen. 

Dewan Bahadur C. P. Karunakara Menon of Co •bin 

Rai Bahadur D, A. Surve of Kolhapur, 

Mr. B. H. Zaidi of Bampur. 

A* stated that the idea w'as to have a compacf; body to save 

time. They could split into two sub-committees, one to discuss the draft 
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I'lisUnment of Aocefisiou and the other to discuss the Standstill agreeinents 
.‘lud orhei matt-ers. He sincerely trusted that the other State representa¬ 
tives would not leave Delhi and that they would maintain daily contact with 
the members of the Committee to mahe sure that the Committee is con¬ 
versant with the majority feelings in the States. 

Tiik Vk’kkov’s HorsK, 

Nnv Delhi, July 25th, 1947. 


APPENDIX VIIT. 

INSTRUMENT OF ACCESSION OF. 

WuRUEAS the Indian Independence Act, 1947, provides that as from 
the fifteenth day of August, 1947, there shall be set up a.i independent 
Dominion known as INDIA, and that the Government of India Act, 1935, 
sliall, with such omissions, additions, adaptations and modification as the 
Governor-Gen oral may by order specify be applicable to the Dominion of 
India; 

And whereas the Government of India Act, 1935, as so adapted by the 
Governor-Geiieral provides that an Indian State may accede to the Dominion 
of India bv an Instrument of Accession executed by the Ruler thereof; 

Now therefore I.. 

Riiltv of. . 

in the exercise of my sovereignty in and over my said State 
execute this rny Instrument of Accession and 

j. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India >vith the 
intent that the Governor-General of India, the Dominion Legislature, the 
Fedfial Court and any other Dominion authority establiidied for the 
purposes of tlie Dominion shall, by virtue of thi-J mv Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion but subject alw^ays to the tcmis thereof, tnd for the purposes only of the 

Dominion, exercise in relation t/ the State of,. .. 

(Iiueinafter reh'rred to as 'Mhis State'') such fTiuctions as may be vested in 
them by oi under the Government of India Act, 1935, as in force in the 
Dominion of India on the 15th day of August 1947 (wdiich Act as in force 
is hereinafter referred to as '‘the Act”). 

2. I hereby assume the obligation of ensuring that due effe ct is given to 
ilu* provisions of the Act within this State so far as they are applicable there¬ 
in by virtue of this my Instrument of Accessioa. 

o. I accept the matters specified in the Schedule hereto as the matters 
with respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make laws for this 
State. 

4. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India on the 
nsfcuirance that if an agreement is made between the Governor-Goneral and 
tlie Ruler of this State whereby any functions in relation to the administra¬ 
tion in this State of any law of the Dominion Legislature shall be exercised 
by the Rul6*r of this State, then any such agreement shall be deemed to form 
part of this Instrument and shall be construed and have effect accordingly. 

5. The terms of this my Instrument of Accession shall not be varied by 
ary amendment of the Act or of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, unless 
Riudi amendment is accepted by me by an Instrument supplementary to 
this Instrument. 







6. Nothing in this Instrument shall empower the Domi nion Legislature 
to make any law for this State authorising the compulsory acquisition of 
land for any purpose, but I hereby undertake that should the Dominion for 
tile purposes of a Dominion law which applies in this State deem it necessary 
to acquire any land, I will at their request acquire the land at their expense 
or if the land belongs to me transfer it to them on such terms as inay he 
agreed, or, in default of agreement, determined by an arbitrator to bo 
appointed by the Chief Justice of India. 

7. Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit mo in any 
way to acceptance of any future constitution of India or lo fetter riiy dis- 
creiion to enter into arrangements with the Government of Tm'ia under 
any such future constitution. 

8. Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance oi my sovereignty 
in and over this State, or, save as provided by or under this rnstrument, the 
exfU’ciso of any powers, authority and rights now enjoyed by me as Ruler 
of this State or the validity of any law at present in force in this State. 

9. I hereby declare that I execute this Instrument on hehaif of this 
Slate and that any reference in this Instrument to me or to tlu^ Hiilor of the 
State is to be construed as including a reference to my heirs and successors. 

Given under my hand this.day of August, 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven. 


I. do hereby accept, this Instrument of Accession. 

Dated this.day of August, Nineteen hundred and 

forty-seven. 


(Governor-Onu raf rf India) 


SCHEDULE. 

TfiiS M.VTTEIiS WITH KESPECT TO WHICR THE DOMINION liEOlST.ATI JiE M‘\Y M AKE 

T.AWS FOR THIS StATE. 

A. Drfever. 

1. The naval, military and air forces of the Dominion and any other 
armed force raised or mnintained by the Dominion; any armed forces, in¬ 
cluding forces raised or maintained by an acceding State, which are 
attached to, or operating with, any of the armed forces of the Dominion. 

2. Naval, military and air force works, administration of enutonmont 
arceai*. 

3. Arms; fire-arms; Mminuuilion. 

4. Explosives. 

B. Exfr.rnal .\ffairx. 

1. External affairs; the implementing of treaties and igreemonts with 
other countries; extradition, including the surrender of oriminals and accus¬ 
ed persons to. paa'ts of His Majesty's* dominions outside India. 

2. Admission into, and emigration and expulsion from, rndia, inchiding 
ill relation thereto the regulation of the movements in Ind^a of persons who 
are not British subjects domiciled in India or subjects of any acceding 
State, pilgrimages to places beyond India. 
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3. Naturalisation. 

C. Communications. 

1. Posts and telegraphs, including telephones, wireless, hroidcastii-g, 
and other like forms of communication. 

2. Federal railways; the regulation of all railways other than niinor 
railways in respect of safety, maximum and minimum rates ai)d fares, 
station and service terminal charges, interchange of traffic and the resporsi- 

of ]’aihvay administrations as carriers of goods and passengers; the 
regulatioji of minor railways in respect of safety and the responsibilitv of 
the administrations of such railways ns carriers of goods and passengers. 

o. Maritime shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on tidal waters; Admiralty jurisdiction. 

4. Port quarantine. 

* 5. Major ports, that is to say. the declaration and deliii itation of such 

ports, and the constitution and powers of Port Authorities therein. 

6. Aircraft and air navigation; the provision of aerodronies; regulation 
and organisation of air traffic and of aerodromes. 

7. liighthouses. including lightships, beacoTis and otliev j)rovisions for 
the safety of shipping and aircraft. 

8. Carriage of ])nssengers and goods by sea or by air. 

9. Extension of the powers and jurisdiction of menil>er'r of the police 
force belonging in any unit to .railway area outside that unit. 

I\ Ancillartf. 

1. Elections to the Dominion Legislature, subject to the provisions of 
the Act and of any Order made thereunder. 

2 Offences against laws with respect to any of ;iie aforesaid mjitters. 

3. liiijiri'iis n.ii-i snilislics I'M' tin. any of tiic aforesaid 

maiters. 

4 Jurisdiction find powers of all courts with respof t to any of the 
:ifoi (;sai(i mat tors hut. except with the consent of the .Ruler of the? acceding 
State, not so as to confer any jurisdiction or powers upon any courts other 
than courts ordinarily exercising jurisdiction in or in relation to that State. 


APPENDIX IX. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STATE OF 

AND THE DOMINION OF INDIA. 

WiiKRE.^s it is to the benefit and advantage of th? Dominion of India 
as v-ell as of the Indian States that existing agreements and administrative 
airangements in the matters of common concern, shouH continue for the 
time being, between the Dominion of India or any part thereof and the 
Indian States: 

Now therefore it is agreed between the Slate and the 

Dominion of India that: — 

1. (1) Until new agreements in this behalf are made, all agreements 
and admiTiistrative arrangements as to matters of common con¬ 
cern now’ existing between the Crown and any Indian State 
shall, in so far as may be appropriate, continue as between the 
Dominion of India or, as the case may be, the part thereof, 
and the State., 



(2) In particular, and without derogation from ihe genei‘alitv of sub¬ 
clause (1) of this clause the matters referred to above shall 
include the matters specified in the Schedule to this Agree¬ 
ment. 

2. Any dispute arising out of this Agreement, ur out of the agreements 
or aiTangeTneuts hereby continued, shall, unless any provision is made 
liiertrin for arbitration by an authority other than the Goverror -General or 
Governor, be settled by arbitration according, as far as may be, to tlie pro- 
ct'durt of the Indian Aibitration Act, 1899. 

Pi. Nothing in this Agreemfuit infdndes th(‘ ezy^ereise of any pa’’a;nount<?y 
fmietions. 


State. 


Secretary fo ihc rmni nf af 


SCHEDULE. 


1. Air Communications. 

2. Arms and equipment. 

3 Control of commodities. 

4. Currency and coinage. 

T). Customs. 

C. Indian States Forces. 

7. External Affairs. 

8. Extradition. 

9. Import and Exy)ort Control. 

10. Irrigation and Electric Power. 

11. Motor vehicles. 

12. National Highways. 

13. Opium. 

14. Posts. Fcdegvaplis and Telrphoncs, 

1/i. Paiiv avR (including police and other arrangemt 'its in Ivnihvav InndsV 

10. Salt, 

17. Cei'tral Excises, relief from double income-tax and f iber a? range- 

men ts? relating to taxation. 

18. Wireless. 


APPENDIX X. 

Agreement made this fourteenth day of December 1947 between Ibf 
Governor-General of India and the Eaja of. 

Whereas in the immediate interests of the State and its f>eople, the 

Raja of....is desir MJs that the 

administration of the State should be integrated as early as possible with 
that of the Province of Orissa/C.P. in such manner as the Government of 
the Dominion of India may think fit; 

It is hereby agreed as follows: — 

Artiolb I. 

The Raja of..... ...hereby cedes 

to the Dominion Government full** and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and 
powers for and in relation to the governance of the State and agrees to 








transfer the administration of the State to the Dominion GoverriiTr'ent on 
the 1st day of January 1948 (hereinafter referred to as “the said day**). 

As from the said day the Dominion Government will be competent to 
exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdiction in such manner and 
through such agency as it may think fit. 

Abticle 2. 

The Baja shall with effect from the said day be entitled to receive from 

the revenues of the State annually for his privy purse the sum of. 

..rupees free of taxes. Tliis 

amount is intended to ('over all the expenst's of the Biileir and his ffimily, 
nscluding expenses on account of his personal staff, maintenance of his resi¬ 
dences, rnamagos and other ceremonies, etc., and will neither be iucieased 
nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

The, said sum mfiy he drawn by the Baja in four equal instalments in 
advance at the beginning of each quarter by prcseiiting hi’ls at I ho State 
Treasury or at such other Treasury as may be sj)e(*iiied by the T>ominion 
Government. 


Article 3. 

The Baja shall be entitled to the full ownership, use and e.!:joyment 
ol all private properities (as distinct from State properties) helriiging to 
him on the date of this agreement. 

The Baja will furnish to the Dominion Governmmit bedVae tin- Isl day 
of January 1948 an inventory of all the immovable p»‘oporty. securitii's and 
cash balances held by him as such private property. 

Tf any dispute arises as to whether any item of properrv is the private 
property of the Baja or State property, it shall be referred to sik'Ii (officer 
with judicial experietice as the Dominion Government may nominate and the 
decision of that officer shall he final and binding on both parties. 

Article 4. 

The Baja, the Bani, the Bajraala, tht^. Yuvraja and th ' Yuvrani shall 
be entitled to all personal privileges enjoyed by them whether within or 
outside the territories of the State, immediately before t.he 15t.h day of 
August 1947. 

Article 5. 

The Dominion Government guarantees the snc‘cr‘ssion, according to law 
and custom, to the gadi of the State and to the Baja*s persona* rights, 
privileges, dignities and titles. 

Ill confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni Menon, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Ministry of States, has appended his signature 

on behalf and with the authority of the Governor-General of India and. 

..Baja of. 

.. .has appended his signature on 

behalf of himself, his heirs and successors. 


Baja of. 


Secretary to the Ooverrment 
of hidia. Ministry of Siaies. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

HAIIDAH VALLABHHI1\1 IVxTI’J/s s rATMAi I^NT OF l>r:(’I'.M 

16 ™, 1947 . 

The public has already received through the Press and over the radio 
a fa.rly clear and detailed picture of the settlement which I have reached, 
during tlie course of my visit, to Orissa and C.P. .ind Berra. v;it]i the Rulers 
of Orissa and Cliattisgarh States on the problem of integration of those 
States with their neighbouring Provinces. I feel, however, that for a 
correct appreciation of this important event, it is necessary for me to 
e\T)l;«in the hackground and the policy undiudyi*.:- .••.citleiM.oit. 

nernocraiisation of the administration which has long been the keynote of 
Congn.'Ss policy towards the States, has become a pressing problem since 
August loth. 1’be Ibiiu*t‘s lliriu‘-i‘!ves have iu many laises bc'gim to realise 
tlie spirit of the times find have laam gradual! v intrr during m(‘asurf:s in 
aocord with that spirit. Th(‘ progress has bf'-m in s.-me States slow, in 
oibers it has been swift, hut everyw'here it has been f-nr.\ 

It sl.ould he obvious to everyone, howev«;r, that even democracy and 
demrenitic institutions can fimction efficiently only where the unit to which 
these are applied can subsist in a fairly autorunnons e^'istence. V. here, on 
account of smallness of h.s si/»‘. isolation of iis situation, the inseparable link 
with a neighbouring autonomous territory, be it a Province or a bigger Rtate, 
in y.rMetically all economic matters of every day lite. the inadequa -y of 
rcsourc'es to open up its economic potentialities, the haedv ward ness of its 
people, and the sheer incapacity to shoulder a s.df contaiiM'd arimlnisiraiion, 
a State is unable to afford n modern system of government, botli dornoera- 
a15011 .and integration are clearly and unmbtaKanly indicated. 

In the world of today where distances are fast slninkii'.g and musses 
are being gradually brought into touch with latest administrative amenities, 
it is inpnssible to postpone for a day longer than necessary the ini r<)d»u*tion 
of measures which would make the people realise that their progress is also 
proceeding at least on the lines of their neigribouriug areas. Delays 
inevitably lead to discontent, wliicli in its turn resnlt:.s in lawlessness; tbe 
ii.se of forc«‘ ma>- for a time check tlu' popular urge for udorm. but it can 
never succeed in eradicating it altogether. Indeed, in many of the Rtates 
with v.d.ich I had to hold discussions during the last two days larg\ scale, 
unrest hnc' already gripped the people; in others the rumblings of the storm 
were being heard. In such circumstances, aftf'r careful .lud anxious 
thought, I came to the conclusion that for smallfT States of this type, placed 
in edveumstances which I have described above, tbr-re Avns no alternative to 
iniegratior. and democratisation. 

At tlu same time I felt that their rulers had :a‘qnir:'d by hei^edity 
and history certain claims on the people which the latter must honour. 
Their dignities and privileges and their means of subsist u.ce on a. reason¬ 
able standard must be assured. I have always held to the hMln f that tbe 
future of the Princes lies in the service of their people and their countrv 
and not in the continued assertion of their autocracy. In (onformitv with 
tliese ideas, I felt that on release from an increasingly oiierouv: and awkward 
responsibility, hut at the same time with their persennl position and that 
of t!io ruling family fully safeguarded, they would have onpratunities of 
service which have hitherto been denied to them and whicdi many of tliem 
are genuinely longing for and genuinely anxious to secure find they would 
cease to be the targets of continuous bitter attacks and i!l-wdll. 

The settlement which we .have reached at Cuttack and Nagpur is 
actuated by these motives, prompted by these considerations and governed 
by these principles. I have no doubt that it is in the lest interests of the^ 
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Kuiers, the people and the country at large. 1 am particularly grateful to 
the Rulers of the States who showed a commendable appreciation of the 
realities of the situation and a benevolent regard for public good. To all of 
tbem,. undoubtedly the decisions they have taken have involved consider¬ 
able sacrifiee of powers and fortune. They have accepted this sacrifice 
cliefu’iully and voluntarily in the iuttvrests of their people and the country 
at hurge. ] am s\u*e their ])eople will react favourably to this genero\is 
ri'Spouse to public interests. 

I'liroughout my discussions with the Rulers I was careful to uriphnsise 
th.'t the solution which we suggested for the dii'^Vcult problems with which 
we and they were equally faced was for them to accept or reject of their 
fjwii free-will. There no ccinpulsion save that of events and of the 
tifc'umsiances and peculiar problems of their States. 1 also told flu'ni that 
in cflering this solution we were actuated by nothing but the friendliest dis- 
pc'sition towards them and had nothing but the ultimate good of the Princes 
and their people at heart. I also maintained that their vol”n;!ir*v surrender 
of most of the powers that tliey wielded so far would increase and not 
reduce the prestige that they have enjoyed and would create in the hearts 
of their people a place of lasting affection and regard which would redound 
to their glory. I am very glad that they all responded to these sentiments 
and would ask the people of these States to play their own part and to cTiteiid 
to each one of thetn unfailing cordiality and unstinted goodw ill 

in future, if the people of these States hav ' any grievances, they can 
only be against tlie popular repiesentatives and leaders M’ho would be 
charged with their interests and welfare, and not against th • Pritices. 
'J hese Princes have by their act of abnegation purchased in perpetuity their 
right to claim the devotion of their people. I am sure that vt^ry soni the 
Provincial Governments who would be acting for the Dominion G(jvcrnTncnf 
in discharging adminisirativc functions in thc.sc Statens will turn th(‘ir 
thonghis and energies to amclif)rating the conditions of the ]>eojtlr a-id tf> 
devising ways and means of associating representatives of States with the 
fasliioning of administrative measures. L€>t them all realise the stakes 
ir.vc'hed—some 5G,000 square miles of territory with a populatifui of about 
eight million, a gross rcNenuc f>f about 2 crores and iirinicuse potentialities 
for ihc fiitniv. It is the undispntable right of the periple in tlicsf^. territories 
to modeiM anii'uilifs oj (lOvtMTnneut wdiich should be the goveirning con¬ 
sideration in everything that 'sve do for them. It will also he the duty of the 
people concerned to help and co-operate wdiolohoartedlv with I he resp« 'ctive 
Pnwincial administrations in this process of nnifieatiou and aroi lif)•■:!{i.>u. .so 
that they may derive the full benefit of this great achievoruent. 


.MMVKXDIX XII. 

THI-: roVKXAXT 

•J^TEllKD INTO BY 111K liUIiERS OK IvAI’IMAWAH StA'IKS 1-T>B TMK FOIIMATJON OK 

THF. DNTTPd) STATIC (W K.MTTl AWAR. 

WE, the Rulers of certain State.s in Ivathiawar, 

BEING CONVINCED that the welfare of the peo])le (^f this region 
can best be secured by the establishment of a State comprising the .tm’i- 
tories of the numerous States, Estates and Talukas in Kathiawar with a 
common ENCCutive, Legislature and Judiciary, 

AND HAVING resolved to entrust to, a Constituent Assembly con¬ 
sisting of elected representatives of the people the drawing up of a 



democratic' Constitulio]} for that State ^vitliio llio frameNvork of the 
Constitution of India to uliich we have already acceded, and of this 
Covenant, 

DO HEBEBY, with the concurrence and guarantee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, enter into the following COVK]^A>2T— 

\ 

Article T. 


]n this Covenant,— 

(a) ‘'Covenanting State*' means any of the States mentioned in 
Schedul(‘, 1 the Ruler of whirdi lias, wlietlier hv himself or hy 
a -duly authorised representalivt*, signed this Covenant; 

(h) “Covenanting SaluR' Stale’’ iu(‘ans any Covenanting State 
whieli is mentioned in Part A of Stdietlule T; 

‘('c) “Covenanting Non-Salute State” means any Covenanting State 
which is meiitioiu'd in Part I» of Schedule I; and 
(fj) unless there is anything re])ugnaut in the subject or f'ontext. 
references to the Buler of a State, or the Talukdar of a 
Taluka, include any person or persons for the time being 
exercising the y)owe:rK (»f ilu* Uulcr oi* Talukdar wlaUher by 
reason of his minority or fo)- any i>th(‘r reason. 

Article II. 

(1) The Covenanting StaU'S agree— 

(a) to unite and integrate their territories iji one State', with a 
common exe'cutive, legislatinv and judieuarv. bv llie nairio of “THE 
UNITED STATE OF KATHTAWAir'; and 

(b) to inehuhi in the Enitcal Stale' so t'stablished. any otlaen' State, 
Taluka or Estate ilu* Ilulcr or Talulolar of which ag’oes, with the approval 
of the Ciovernnient of Fnclia. to the merger of that State, Taluka or Estate 
in the United Siati' of Kathiawar. 

(2) The terms of aj.l the agreements of me.rgov reh rred to in clause 
(b) of paragraph (1) v)f this Article shall be binding on the United State 
and shall he. (U'ciiied to lie |>aii f>f tins CovenaDt. 

ARTteLK Ill. 

(1) There shall he a Couneil of the TIulers af tlie Co\enanting Salute 
States. 

(2) Then' shall oe a Presidium <'onsisting of live members, t'acb of 
whom shall be the Buier of a Covenanting State and shall be not less than 
21 years of age. 

(8) Subject to the condition mentiont'd in paragraph |2) of this Article, 
the Billers of Nawanagar and Bhavnagar shall he permanent members of 
the Presidium, one member shall be elected from among themselves by 
the Billers of the Covenanting Non-Saluto States, and the other members 
shall be elected from among themselves by the members of the. Council 
of Bulers other than Nawanagar and Bhavnagar. 

(4) The Council of Bulers shall elect one member of the Presidium to 
be the President, and another to be the Vice-Pre.sident of the Presidium, 
and the President so elected shall be the BAT PB.AM UKH of the Ilnit-ed 
State. 

(6) A Buler elected as a member of the Presidium in pursuance of 
paragraph (3), or as the President or the Vice-President of the Presidium 
in pursuance of paragraph (4), of this Article shall be entitled to hold office 
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as sunh inotnbor, Pn'siclent or Vice-President, as the case may be, for a 
term of five years from the (late on which he enters upon the duties of 
that office. 

(6) Notwith stand in anything to ihe contrary contained in the preced¬ 
ing paragraphs of this Article'— 

(a) the present Tliilers of Nawanagar and BhavTiagaii*, having been 
elected President and Vice-President, respectively, .of the 
Presidium by the Tlulers concci’nod on the 17th January, 
1048, shall be the first Pre*sident and Vice-President, 
respe(*tively, of the Presidium; 

(h) the present Knlers of Phrangadhra, Palitana and Kotda- 
Sangani, having been elected memboirs of the Presidium by 
tbe Eulers cnncerned on the 17th and 21st January, 1948, 
shall ho the fir-^t (‘l(‘(*t('d mombors of Ihe Presidium; and 
(r.) tbe s.aid Tbosidc'iit. Vice-lVt'sidont and members of tbe 
J^residiiim sball. for tbe ])iM‘])oses of pairagraph {T)) of this 
Article, no deemed to have' entered upon the duties of their 
n^spectivo offi(*{'c on th(i ls(. Fobniary, 1048. 

Artku.k IV. 

(1) The Raj l^rjimnt'b shall he eniiiled lo tlie shttk' salary, a.llowances, 
and otboir amenitic'S (-'nablimi him tf> discharge conva'iiionily and with 
dignity the duties of his ofhco, .as the (rovernor of Bombay is entitled to 
on the 20th January, 1948. 

(2) If the Raj Pramukh is by reason of absence or illness, or for any 
other reason, unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shallr 
until he has resumed them, be performed by the Vice-President of the 
Presidium. During such period the Vice-President shall be entitled to the 
same salary, allowances and other amenities as the Raj Pramukh. 

Article V. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Raj 
Pramukh in the exercise of his functions except those under paragraph (2) 
of Article VII. 

(2) The Ministers sliall be chosen by, and shall hold office during the 
pleasure of, the Raj Pramukh, 

For the pnrpos<' of choosing tlu' first roiineil of Ministers the Raj 
Pramukh shall convene, not later than the 20th February, 1948, a meeting 
of the members of ihe F^ecioial College of Kathiawar (formed for electing 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly of India) but excluding the 
members from ihe St.-ib's of Cutch. Idar and Radhanpur. 

Article VI. 

(D Tbe Ruler of eju'b Covenanting State shall, as soon as may be 
practicable, and in any event not later than the 16th April, 1948, make 
over the administration of his Stat^ to the Raj Pramukh; and thereupon— 

(a) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Ruler 
which appertain, or are incidental, to the government of the 
Covenanting State shall vest in the United. State of 
Kathiawar, and shall thereafter be exercisable only as 
provided by this Covenant or by the Constitution to be framed 
thereunder; 
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(b) all duties and obligations of tbe Buler pertaining or incidental 

to the government of the Covenanting State shall devolve on 

the United State of Kathiawar and shall be discharged by it; 

and 

(c) all the assets and liabilities of thcj Covenanting State shall be 

the assets and liabilities of the United State of Kathiawar. 

(2) When in puxsaance of any such agreement of merger as is referred 
to in clause (b) of paragtu|)h (1) of Aiiicie II the adniiiiistralion of any 
other State, Taluka or Estate is handed ovcjr to the Baj Pramukh, the 
provisions of clauses (a) and (b) of paragraph (1) of this Article, and in the 
case of a State, the provisions also of clause (c) thereof, shall apply in 

relation to sueli Staves 'Fiduka or 1‘jstate as lliey aj>|)iy in relation to 

a Covenanting State, \Nith Die rnodifK'aiion that in relation! 1o a 
Taluka or Estate, the references in the said clauses to the Buler shall be 
construed as references to the Talukdar. 

Autiolb VII. 

(1) The military forces, if any, of each Covenanting State shall, as 
from the date on which the administration of such State is made over to 
the Baj Pramukh, become the military fo-rces of the United State of 
Kathiawar. 

(2) Subject to any directions or instructions that may from time to 
time be given by the Government of India in this behalf, the authority to 
raise, maintain and administer the military forces of the United State 
shall vest exclusively in the Baj Pramukh. 

Provided that nothing in this Article shall be deemed to prevent the 
Baj Pramukh from consulting the Presidium or the Council of Ministerg 
in regard to any of the said matters. 

Article VITT. 

Subject to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to 
be framed thert'Urider, tlie ('xoeutivc autnoritv of tlie Idiited Slate shall 
be exercised by the ilaj I^'.-imukh idthe.r diroM’tlv or through officers sub¬ 
ordinate to him; but nothing in this Article shall prevent any competent 
legislature of the United State from (*onforring functions upon subordinate 
authorities, or he deemed io transhn- to the Baj Pramukh any functions 
conferred by any (‘xisting law on any court, judge, offi(’or or local 
authority in a Covenanting State. 

Artku.k JX. 

(1) There shall bo formed, ns soon as may be practicable, a 
Kathiawar Constituent Assembly in the manner indicated in Schedule IT. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the said Assembly to frame a Constitution 
for the United State (whether of a unitary or federal type) within the 
framework of this Covenant and the (/onstitutiou of India, and providing 
for a government responsible to the legislature. 

(8) Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after receiv¬ 
ing the assent of the Raj Pramukh. the legislative authority of the United 
State shall vest in the Baj Pramukh, who may make and promulgate 
Ordinances for the peace and good government of the State or any part 
thereof, and any Ordinance so made shall have the like force of law as an 
Act passed by the legislature of the State. 



Article X. 

(1) Tlie Buler ot euch Covouanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the United State for ^his privy purse, tlie 
amount specified against that (Covenanting State in Schedule I. 

(2) The said amount Is intended to cover all the expenses of the 
liuJer and his family including expenses on account of his personal staff, 
uialuteuance of his residences, marriages and other ceremonies, etc., and 
shall neither be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

(3) Tlio Rii] Pramiikh shall <*ause the. said amount to be paid to tlie 
llulor in four ecpial instaliiitnjls at tlie beginning of each quarter in 
advance, 

(4) The said amount shall be frei‘ of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
Government of tlie United Siafe of Kathiawar or by the Government of 
India. 

Article XI. 

(1) The Killer of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
owneaship, use and eiijoynienf of all private properties (as distinct from 
State projierties) belonging io him on the date of Ins making over the 
administration of that State to the Kaj Pramukh. 

(2) He shall furnish tn the liaj Pramukh within one month of the said 
date an inventory of ail the immovable properties, securities and cash 
hulaiic(‘s held by him as such f>rivate property. 

y8) If any dispute arises as to vvliether any item of property is tlie 
private projiertv of the Unh'r o? State' pi’e.ipm’ty, it shall be referred to sindi 
pe>rson as the Governineut of India may nominate, and the decision of 
that person shall be linal and biiuling on all parties concerned. 

Article XII. 

The Killer of each Covenanting State, as also the members of his 
family shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles 
enjoyed by them, wluither wiiliin (u* outside tlu' territories of the State, 
immediatoly liefore tlie loth day of .Vugnst. 1947. 

Article XllT. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the gaddi of each 
Covoiiaiii’iig Stait!, and to the persojial rights, privileges, dignities and 
titles of the Kuler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of dispnt(*d siiecossion in regard to a Covenanting 
Salute State shall be (lecided by the Council of Rulers after refe>rring it t<^ 
the High Court of Katliiawur and in accordance with the opinion given by 
that High Court. 

Artjcj^k XJV. 

No enquiry shall be made hv or under the authority of the State of 
Kathiawar, and no proceedings sliall lie in any court in that State, against 
the Ruler of any Covenanting Stati*, whether in a personal capacity or 
otherwise, in respect of any tiling done or omitted to be done by him or 
under his authority during the period of his administration of that State. 

Artici.e XV. 

Ihe Government of Kathiawar shall, in consultation with the Govern* 
ment of India and the Government of Bombay, take all steps necessary 
to set up a Joint Advisory Council, consisting of Ministers of Kathiawar 
and Ministers of the Province of Bombay, for investigating and discussing 
subjects of common concern and making recommendations thereon, and 
ID pairticulair recommendations for the better co-ordination of policy and 
action with respect to anv such subject. 
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Article XVI. 

(1) The United State of Kathiawar hereby guarantees cither the con¬ 
tinuance in service of the permanent members of the public services of 
each of the Covenanting States on conditions which will be not less 
advantageous than those on wliieli they w^ere serving before the date on 
whlcli the administration of that- State is made over to the Kaj Praniukh 
or tlie payment of reasonable compensation. 

(.2) The United State of Kathiawar further guarantees the continu¬ 
ance of pensions and leave sahmes sanctioned by competent anthorities 
in any of tijo Covenanting States to members o-f the public services of that 
State who have retired, oir proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, 
before the date referred to in paragraph (1) of this article. 

«'3) The provisions of pairagrai^hs (T) and (2) of this Article shall apply 
als»» ill relation to the public services of any other State in Kathiawar 
meiging in the United State of Katliiawar; and the provisions of paragraph 
(I! shall apply also in relation to any staff of the KegionaJ Commissioner, 
\V*‘>t 0 rn India and Gujarat States, which may be transferred to the 
s.a vier' of the United State of Kathiawar. 

Article XVIT. 

Mxcept with the previous sanction of the Raj Piramukh, no pj’oceed- 
ings, civil or criminal, shall be instituted against any person in respect 
of any act done or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty as a 
servant of any Covenanting State before the date on which the adminis¬ 
tration thereof is made over to the Raj Prarnuhh. 

Autici.e XVIII. 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to prevent the Government 
of Kathiawar from negotiating a Union of Kathiawar with other Gujarati- 
speaking areas on such teiins and conditions as may be agreed to by the 
Council of Rulers, as w^ell as the Council of Ministeirs, of Kathiawar. 

SCHEDT^LE I. 

Covenanting States and Privij Purse Amounts. 

P.AiiT A. Salute States. 


1. Nawanagar 

2. Bhavnagar 

3. Porbandar 

4. Dhrangadhra 

5. Morvi ... 

6. Gondal 

7. Jafrabad 

8. Wankaner 
Palitana 

10. Dhrol 

11. Limbdi 

12. Rajkot 

13. Wadhwan 


Rs. 

10,00,000 
10,00.000 
3,80,000 
3,S0,0f() 
8 , 00,000 
8,00,000 
16,000 
1,80,000 
1,80,000 
1,10,000 
1,05,000 
2,85,000 
1,42,000 






Part 15. Non-Saujte Statics. 


Rs. 

1. Lakhtar ... ... ^)1,000 

2. Sayla ... .... ... ••• 62,500 

3. Cliuda ... ... ... ... 51,250 

4. Vala .. ... ... ... 88,750 

5. Jasdan ... ... l,5o,()00 

6. Arnarnngpar Thana Oevli ... ... I,00f000 

7. V.adia ... ... ... 78,250 

S. LaMii ... ... ... ... 77,500 

9. MuH ... 

lii. I)ajana ... ... ... 0."),50() 

11. Virpiir ... ... 14,500 

l:>. Maliya ... ... ... 47,500 

13. Kotda-San^’ani ... ... 07,000 

11. Jotpur .. ... ... ... ) ,0<‘,000 

15. Bilkha ... ... ... 1,00,000 

16. Patdi... ... ... ... ^=0 000 

IV, Khirasra ... ... ... 30,000 


SCHEDULE IL 


Provi-^ious relaling to the Kathiawar Constitueni AsHcrnhiy. 


1. The Assembly shall consist; of not more than forty-five eh'cled 
representatives ol' the people of the United State ol Kathiawar on the 
basis of one repres63nt!n.ive foi: approximately one lakh of the population: 


Provided that the people of e.*tcdi Covenunting Salute State shall, 
irrespective of tludr numlK'tr, be eutilled to edect at least one representa* 
tive. 


2. The United State of Kathiawar shall be divided into territorial 
constituencies, and the total number of seats sliall bo distributed among 
them by assigning to (ach constituency one or two seats as may be con¬ 
venient. As far as possible the constituencies shall be so delimited as not 
to cut across the boundaries of any compact part of a Covenanting State. 

3. The qualifications for membership of the Assembly and for being 
included in the electoral rolls shall be similar to those prescribed in rela¬ 
tion to the Provincial Legislative Assembly of Bombay, subject to neiies- 
sary modifications: 


Irovided that no person shall be disqualified either from being chosen 
as, or from being, a meinher of the Assembly or from being included in the 
electoral roll of a constituency, merely because he is the Kuler of a 
Covenanting or other State, or the Talnkdar of a Taluka or Estate. 
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4. An order shall in due course be made and proclaimed by the Baj 
Pramukh providing, consistently with the foregoing provisions of this 
Schedule, for— 

(a) the delimitation o>f constituencies; 

(h) the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(c) the qualifications for membership of the Assembly; 

(d) the qualifications entitling persons to vote in the elections; 

(e) conduct of the elections, including bye-elections for the filling 

of casual vacancies; 

(/) corrupt practices at or in connection with such elections; and 
(g) the decision of doubts and disputes arising out of or in connec¬ 
tion with such elections. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant we append our signatures, on 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 


(Sd.) Uulers of the Covenanting States. 

The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. Tn confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni 
Menon, Secretary to Uie GoveirnmeiTt of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends his signatvire on behalf and wiih the authority of the Government 
of India. 

(Sd.) V. P. Menon. 

Secrctarg to the Government of India, 

Ministry of States. 


APPENDIX XIII. 

The Covenant 

eitiered into by the Eulers of Alwar, Bharatpiir, Dholpur aiid Karauli for 

the formation of 

The United State of Matsya. 

We, the Rulers of Alwar, Bharatpiir, Dholpur and Kfirauli: 

Being convinced that the welfare of our people can best be secured by 
thfi integration of the territories of our four States in one State with a 
common Executive, Legislature and Judiciary; 

And having resolved to entrust to a Constituent Assembly consisting 
of elected representatives of the people the drawing up of «‘i democratic 
Constitution for that State within the framework of the Constitution of 
India to which we have already acceded, and of this Covenant; 

Do HEREBY, with the concurrence and guarantee of the Government of 
India, enter into the following Covenant: — 

Article L 

Tn this Covenant,— 

(a) “Covenanting State" means any of the said four States of Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli; and 

{b) unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, refer¬ 
ences to the Buler of a State, include any person or persons for the time 
being exercising the powers of the Buler, tehether by reason of his minority 
or for any other reason. 
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Article II. 

(1) The Covenanting iStates agree to unite and integrate their terri¬ 
tories in one State, with a common Executive, Legislature and Judiciary, 
by the name of “THE UNITED STATE OP MATSYA”. 

(2) The said State is hereafter in this Covenant referred to as “the 
United State". 

Article III. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Rulers consisting of the Rulers of all the 
Covenanting States: 

Provided that no Ruler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a 
member of the Council. 

(2) The Council shall elect at a meeting one of its members to be the 
President, and another to be the Vice-President, of <he Council; and the 
President so elected shall be the RAJ PRAMUKH of the United State. 

(3) For the purposes of the elections referred to in paragraph (2), the 
Rulers of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli, shall have 6 votes, 
4 votes, 2 votes and 1 vote respectively. 

(4) A Ruler elected as the President or the Vice-President of the 
Council shall be entitled to hold office as such Presldeiit or Vice-President 
for r term of five years from tlie date on which he encers cn the duties of 
that office. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs of 
this Article— 

(n) The present Rulers of Dholpur and Alwar, having been elected 
President and Vice-President respectively, of the Council l)y the Rulers of 
all the Covenanting States on the 27th February shall be the first 

I^resident and Vice-President respectively of the Council of Rulers; and 

(h) the said President and Vice-President shall, for the purposes of 
paragraph (4) of this Article, be deemed to have entered upon the duties of 
their respective offices on the.1948. 

Article IV. 

(1) There shall be paid to the Raj Pramukh from the revenues of the 

United State a sum of.rupees per year as consolidated 

allowance in order that he may be enabled to discharge c(>Jiveniently and 
with dignity the duties of his office. 

(2) If the Raj Pramukh is by reason of absence or illness or for any 
other reason, unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shall, 
until he has resumed them, be performed by the Vice-President of the 
Council of Rulers. 

Article V. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Raj 
Pmniukh in the exercise of his functions except those under paragiaph (^) 
of Article VII. 

(2) The Ministers shall be chosen by and shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Raj Pramukh. 

Articlb VI. 

(1^ The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall, as soon as may be 
practicable, and in any event not later than the 15th March 1948, make over 
the administration of his State to the Baj Pramukh; and thereupon— 

(a) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Euler which 
appertain or . are incidental to the government of the Covenant¬ 
ing. State shall vest in the United State and shall hereafter 
be exercisable only as provided by, this Covenant ,or by the 
Constitution to be framed there under; 
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(b) all duties and obligations of the Buler pertaining or incidental to 
the Government of the Covenanting State shall devolve on 
the United State and shall be discharged by it; and 
(e) all the assets and liabilities of tbe Covenanting State shall be 
Hie assets and liabilities of the United State. 

Abtiolb 'vn. 

(1) The Military Forces, if any, of each Covenanting State shall, as 
from the date on which the administration of such State is made over to the 
Baj Pramukh, become the military forces of the TJnited State. 

(2) Subject to any directions or instructirns that may from time to time 
be given by the Government of India in this behalf, the authority to raise, 
maintain and administer the military forces of the United State shall vest 
exclusively in the Eaj Pramukh; 

Provided that nothing in this Article shall be deemed to prevent the 
Baj Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in regard to any of 
the said matters. 

Article VIII. 

Subject to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to be 
framed thereunder, the executive authority of the United State shall be 
exercised by the Baj Pramukh either directly or through officers subordinate 
to him; but nothing in this Article shall prevent any competent legislature 
of the United State from conferring functions upon subordinate antliorities 
or be deemed to transfer to the Baj Pramukh any functions conferred by 
any existing law on any court, judge, officer or local authority in a Covenant¬ 
ing State. 

Article IX. 

(1) There shall be formed, as soon as may be practicable, a Constituent 
Assembly in the manner indicated in Schedule II. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the said Assembly to frame a Constitution 
for,the United State within the framework of this Covenant and the Con¬ 
stitution of India, and providing for a govemnienfi responsible to the legis¬ 
lature. 

(8) Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after receiving 
the assent of the Baj Pramukh, the Legislative authority of the United 
State shall vest in the Eaj Pramukh, who may make and promulgate 
Ordinances for the peace and good government of the Unite! State rr any 
part thereof, and any Ordinance so made shall have the like force of law 
as an Act passed by the Legislature of the United States 

Article X. 

(1) The Buler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the United State for his privy purse the 
amount specified against that Covenanting State in Schedule I. 

The said amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the Buler 
amd his family including expenses of his residences, marriages and other 
ceremonies, efo., and shall neither be increased nor reduced for any reason 
wiiatsoever. 

(8) The Baj Pramukh shall cause the said amoont to be p^iid to the 
Buler in four equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter In advance. 

(4) The said amount shall be free of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
Government of the United Skate or by the Government of India. 

• Article XI. 

(1) The Euler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
ownership, use and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from 
State properties) belonging to him on the date of his making, ovct the 
administration of that State to tbe Raj Pramukh. 
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(2) He ibairfuinish to the Ba,j Pramukb before the let May 1948 an 
inyentoiry of ^l.,J>he ixnmovable properties, securities and cash balances 
held by him as such private property. 

(8) If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the 
private property of the Buler or Sta,te property, it shall be referred to such 
person as the Government of India may nominate, and the decision of tha| 
poison shall be final and binding on all parties concerned. 

AnnoLB Xn. 

The Ruler of each Covenanting State, as also the members of his 
family, shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles 
enjoyed by them, whether within or outside the territories of the State, 
immediately before the 15th day of August, 1947. 

Article XIII. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the gaddi of each 
CoTenanting State, and to the personal rights, privileges, dignities and 
titles of the Buler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to a Covenanting 
State shall be decided by the Council of Rulers after referring it to the 
High Court of the United State and in accordance with the opinion given 
by that High Court. 

Article XIV. 

No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of the United State; 
acd no proceedings shall lie in any court in the United State, against the 
Euler of any Covonanting State, whether in a personal capacity or other¬ 
wise, in respect of anything done or omitted to be done by him under his 
authority during the period of his administration of that Covenanting State. 

Article XV. 

• 

(1) The United State hereby guarantees cither the continuance in 
service of the permanent members of the public servi.^es of each of the 
Covenanting States on conditions which will be not less advantageous than 
those on which they were serving on the Ist February 1948 or the payment 
of reasonable compensation. 

(2) The United State further guarantees the continuance of pensions 
and leave salaries sanctioned by competent authorities in any of the Coven¬ 
anting States to members of the public services of that State who have 
retired, or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, before the date 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this Article. 

Article XVI. 

Except with the previous sanction of the Raj Praimikh, no proceedings, 
civil or criminal, shall be instituted against any person hx respect c.f any ao| 
(ioiio or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty as a senrant of 
any Covenanting State before the date on which the administration thereof 
is made over to the Raj Pramukh. 

SCHEDULE I. 

Covenanting States and Privy Purse Amounts. 

Rs. 

1. Alwar. 

2. Bharatpur. 

8. Dholpur. 

4. Ksrauii. 
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SCHEDVI^E IL 

F]|0VIBI0NS BBLATIKa TO THX MAT6YA CONSTITUBNT AsSBMBLY. 

1. The Assenxblj^ sbi^U consist of not more than twenty elei^ted repre¬ 
sentatives of the jpeople of the Uhited State oh the basis of one repreeenia- 
tive for approximately one lakh of the population, and not more than three 
other persons nominated by the Baj: Pramukh to represent special interests. 

2. The United State shall be divided into territorial constituencies, and 
the total number of seats shall be dii^tributed among them by assigning to 
j^ach constituency one or two seats as may be convenient. 

8. The qualifications for membership of the Assembly and for being 
included in the electoral rolls shall be similar to those prescribed in relation 
io the provincial .Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces, subject to 
necessary modifications. 

4. An Order shall in due course be made and proclaimed by the Baj 
Pramukh, providing, consistently with the foregoing provisions" of thlf 
Schedule, for— 

(a) the delimitation of constituencies; 

(b) the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(c) the qualifications for membership of the Assembly; 

(d) the qualifications entitling persons to vote in the elections; 

(e) conduct of the elections, including bye-elections for the filling 

of casual vacancies; 

(/) corrupt practices at or in connection with such elections: and 

(^) the decision of doubts and disputes arising out of or in connection 
witii such elections. 


Id confirmation of the above Covenant we append our, signatures, en 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 


(8d.) Rulers of the Covenanting States. 

The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confirmation whereof Mr, Vapal PangUniii 
Menon, Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends bis signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government 
o! India. 

{8d.) V. P. Menon, 
Secretary to the Oovt. of India, Ministry of States, 

138th February, 1948, 


APPENDIX XIV. 

The Covenant 

entered into by the Bulers of certain States in Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand for the formation of 

The United State op Vindhyapbadesh. 

Wb, the Btxlers of certain States in Bundelkhand and Baghelldiand: 

Being convinoih) that the welfare of the people of this region can bert be 
•eciired by ^e establishinent of a State comprising the territories of the 
tiOtDerouB States in tMs re^pon, with a common Executive, Legishture and 
Judiciazy; 
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Akd having resolved to entrust to a Constituent Assembly consisting 
of elected representatives of the people the drawing up of a demooratio 
Constitution for that State within the framework of the Constitution of 
Tndia to which we have already acceded, and of this Covenant; 

Do HEBXBY, with the concurrence and guarantee of the Government 
of India, enter into the following COYENAOT-— 

AbTIOIiI I. 


In this Covenant,— 

(a) "Covenanting State" means any of the States mentioned in 
Schedule I the Buler of which has, whether by himself or by 
a duly authorised representative, signed this Covenant; 

(ft) "Covenanting Salute State" means any Covenanting State which 
is mentioned in Part A of Schedule I; 

(c) "Covenanting Non-Salute State" means any Covenanting State 

which is mentioned in Fart B of Schedule I; and 

(d) Unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, 

references to the Euler of a State, include any person or 
persons for the time being exercising the powers of the Buler, 
whether by reason of his minority or for any other redson. 

Abtzolb n. 

(1) The Covenanting States agree to unite and integrate their lerri- 
furies in one State, with a common executive, legislature and judiciary^ 
by the name of "THE UNITED STATE OF VINDHTAPEADESH''. 

(2) The said State is hereafter in this Covenant referred to as "tho 
United State". 

Abtiolb III. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Buleirs consisting of the Eulers of the 
Covenanting Salute States, the Rulers of Sarila, Alipura, Sohawal and 
Kothi, and two Eulers to be elected from among themselves by the rest 
of the Rulers of the Covenanting Non-Salute States. 

Provided that no Euler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a 
member of the Council. 

(2) The Council shall elect at a meeting one of its members to be the 
President, and another to be the Vic?e-President, of the Council; and the 
President so elected shall be the Raj Pramukh of the United State. 

(B) For the purposes of the elections referred to in paragraph (2) the- 
Euler of Eewa shall have fifteen votes and the other members of the 
Council of Eulers one vote each. 

(4) A Euler elected as the President or the Vice-President of the 
Council shall be entitled to hold office as such President or Vice-Presideni 
for a term of five years from the date on which he enters upon the duties 
of that office. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs 
of this Article, the present Rulers of Eewa and Panna shall be deemed to 
have been elected as the first President and Vice-President respectively, 
^ the Council of Eulers and shall be deemed to have entered upon tha 
duties of their respective offices on the 2nd day of April 1948. 
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Abtiolb IV. 

(in There shall be paid to the Baj Pramukh from the revenues of the 
X^nited State a sum of sixty thousand rupees per year as consolidated 
allowance in order that he may be enabled to discharge conveniently and 
with dignity the duties of his office. 

(2) If the Baj Pramukh is by reason of absence or illness, or for any 
other reason, unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shall, 
until he has resumed them, be performed by the Vice-Presiderft. 
During such pedod the Vice-President shall be entitled to the same 
consolidated allowance as the Baj Pramukh. 

Article V. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Baj 
XVamukh in the exercise of his functions except those under paragraph (2) 
cf Article VII. 

(2) The Ministers shall be chosen by, and shall hold office during the 
pleasure of, the Baj Pramukh. 

Article VI. 

(1) The Buler of each Covenanting State shall, as soon as liiay be 
practicable, and in any event not later than the Ist of May .1948 make over 
the administration of his State to the Baj Pramukh; and thereupon— 

(а) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Buler v hicb 

appertain, or are incidental, to the govenmient of the 
Covenanting State shall vest in the United State and shall 
hereafter be exercisable only as provided by this Covenant or 
by the Constitution to be framed thereundcir; 

(б) all duties and obligations of the Buler pertaining or incidental to 

the government of the Covenanting State shall dt'volve on the 
United State and shall be diBcharged by it; and 
(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenanti^.ig State shall be the 
assets and liabilities of the United State. 

Article VII. 

(1) The military forces, if any, of each Covenanting State shall, as 
from the date on which the administration of such State is made over to the 
Baj Pramukh, become the military forces of the United State. 

(2) Subject to any directions or instructions that may from time to time 
be given by the Gbvemment of India in this behalf, the authority to raise, 
maintain and administer the military forces of the United State F.hall vest 
exclusively in the Baj Pramukh; 

Provided that nothing in this Article shall be deemed to prevent the Baj 
Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in regard to any of the 
said matters. 

Article VIII. 

Subject to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to be 
framed thereunder, the executive authority of the U/iited State shall be 
e.^:erci8ed by the Baj Pramuldi either directly or through officers subordinate 
to him; but nothing in this Article shall prevent any competcTit legislature 
of the United State from confermg functions upon subordinate authorities 
or be deemed to transfer to the Baj Pramukh any functions conferred by 
any existing law* on any court, judge, officer Or local authority in a Coven¬ 
anting State.- 
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Article IX . 

^1) There shall be formed, as soon as may be practicable, a Constituent 
A^ssembly in the miimier indicated in Schedule II. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the said Assembly to frame a Constitution 
(whether of a unitary or federal type) for the United State within ithe 
frwnework of this Covenant and the Constitution of India, and providing 
for a goveriiment responsible to the legislature; 

(3) Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after receiving 
the assent of the Baj Pramukh, the legislative authority of the United State 
shall vest in the Baj Pramukh, who may make and promulgate Ordinances 
for the peace and good government of the United State or any part thereof, 
and any Ordinance so made shall have the like force of law as an Act passed 
by the legislature of the United State. 

Article X. 

(1) The Buler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from, the revenues of the United State for his privy purse, the 
amount specified against that Covenanting State in Schedule 1. 

(2) The said amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the Buler 
and his family including expenses on account of his personal staff, mainten- 
atice of his residences, marriages and other ceremo iies. etc., and shall 
iioither be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

(3) The Baj Pramukh shall cause the said amour.:) to be paid to the 
Buler in four equal instalments at the beginning of §ach quarter in advance. 

(4) The said amount shall be free of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
Government of the United State or by the Governniont of India. 

Article XI. 

(1) The Buler of each Covenanting State shall be trntitled to trie full 
ownemhip, use and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from 
Slate properties) belonging to him on the date of his making o\er the 
administration of that State to the Baj Pramukh. 

(2) He shall furnish to the Baj Pramukh before the 1st May 1948 an 
inventory of all the immovable properties, securities and cash balances 
held by him as such private property. 

(3) If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the 
private property of the Buler ojr State property, it shall be referred to a 
Judicial Officer to be nominated by the Govemment of India, and the 
decision of that person shall be final and binding on all parties concerned. 

Article XII. 

The Buler of each Covenanting State, as also the members of his family 
sball be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed 
by them, whether within or outside the territories of the State, immediately 
before the 15th day of August, 1947. 

Article XHE; 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the gaddi of each 
Covenanting State, and to the personal rights., privileges, dimities and 
titles of the Buler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to a Covenanting 
State shall be decided by the Oouianil of Bulers alter raienillg it to 
the High Court of the United State and in aocordanoe wiili Sie opinion given 
by that High Court. 
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No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of the United 
IS late; and no proceedings shall lie in any court in the United State, against 
the Buler of any Covenanting State, whether in a personal capacity or 
Gtherwise, in respect of anything done or omitted to be done by him or under 
Ills authority during the period of his administration of that Covenanting 
Slate. 

Abticlb XV. 

(1) The United State hereby guarantees either the coatinuance in 
service of the permanent members of the public services of each of the 
('ovenanting States on conditions which will be not less advantageous than 
tliose on which they were serving on the Ist February 1948 or the payment 
of reasonable compensation. 

(2) The United State further guarantees the continuance of pensions 
and leave salaries sanctioned by competent authorities in any of the 
Covenanting;^ States to members of the public services of that State who 
have retired, or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, before the 
date referred to in paragraph (1) of this Article. 

Article XVI. 

Except with the p^hvious sanction of the Baj Pramukh, no proceedings, 
civij or criminal, shall be instituted against any person in respect of anv act 
done or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty as a servafft of 
an^ Covenanting State before the date on which the administration thereof 
is made over to the Baj Pramukh. 

Article XVJT. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this Covenant, if three-fourths 
of the representatives of Bewa State in the Constituent Assembly vote in 
favour of opting out of the Union, this Covenant, in so fai* as it affects 
that State, will not be operative. If this option is not exercised within 
one month from the date of the ftrst meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
the provisions of this Article will be inoperative. 


SCHEDULE I. 

CoYBNANT^ma States AND Privy Purse Amounts. 


.UTE 

1. 

States. 
Ajaigarli... 




Ra. 

71,700 

2^ ■ 

Baoni' ... 




46AS0 

8 . 

Barnaiidha 




14,500 

4. 

Bijawar ... 




70,700 

5. 

Chhatarpur 




1,00*850 

6. 

Cfaarkliari 

• •• 

• •• 


95,960 

7. 

Datia 

... 



1,34,800 

8 . 

Maihar ... 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

50,500 

9. 

Nagod ... 

• •• 



55,400 

10. 

Orohka ... 

••• 


... 

1,85.30() 

H. 

Fauna •«., 


• ««- 


1,47,300 


Kew4^. .... 


99M 


10,00,000 

13 

Samthar... 

• at 


... 

51,300 
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PiiTT B —Non Salutb States. 


1 

Alipnra ... 




Rs. 

28,'60 

2. 

Banka Paliari 


■ • • 

• A. 

3,000 

3. 

Beri 




7,750 

4. 

BbaiHftunda 

... 



6,600 

5 

Bilinf. 




5,600 


Hijna 




3,^100 

7. 

l^hiirwai .. 

... 



6,000 

8 

(Ifirranli .. 




10,060 


nAuribar... 




16,000 

10 

Jmso 



... 

8,600 

11. 

.lii.'Tii 




5,950 

12. 

Kamia Rajaiila 




6,000 

i:i. 

Khatnadban.*) 




16,600 

]4.. 

Kot.bi ... 


... 


ei 6,400 

15. 

LuiTiiKl 

... 



10.100 

If?. 

NaijjTiiwan fi<*b»i 


... 


5,000 

17. 

Pabra 


... 


6,300 

18. 

Pal dec (Nayafjaon) 




10.490 

19. 

Sarila 


•*. 


18,660 

20. 

Sobawal 


••• 


26,P0i) 

21. 

Taraon ... 


... 

at* 

6,860 

22. 

Tori Fateh pur 

... 

... 

• •• 

7,000 


SCHEDULE II. 

Pbovisions relating to the Vindhyapradebh Constituent Assembly. 

1. The Assembly shall consist of not more than thirty-six elected 
iBpresentatives of the people of the United State on the basis of one re¬ 
presentative for approximately one lakh of the population. 

2. The United State shall be divided into territorial constituencies, and 
the total number of seats shall be distributed among them by assigning jk> 
each constituency one or two seats as may be convenient. As i£t as possible 
ithe constituencies shall be so delimited as not to cut across the boundaries 
of any compact part of a Covenanting State. 

8. The qualifications for membership of the Assembly and for being 
included in the electoral rolls shall be similar to those prescribed in 
tion to the Provincial Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces, subject 
to necessary modifications. 

4. An order shall in due course be made and proclaimed by the Baj 
Pramukh providing, consistently with the foregoing provisions of this 
Bchedule, for— 

(a) the delimitation of constituencies; 

(b) the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(c) the qualifications for membership of the Assembly; 

(d) the qualifications entitling persons to vote in the elections; 

(e) conduct of the elections, including bye-elections for th3 filling ol 

casual vacancies; 
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(/) eomipi praetiees at or in connection with such elections; and 

{g) the decieion of doubts and disputes arising out of or in conuection 
with such elections. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant we append our signatures, on 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 

(Sd.) Rulers of the Covenanting States- 

The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni 
Menon, Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends his signature on behalf, and with the authority of, the Government 

of India. 


(Sd.) V. P. Menon, 

Secretary to the Oovcrnmeni of India, 

Ministry of States^. 


APPENDIX XV. 

The Covenant. 

aniered into by the Bulers of Banswara, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar^ 
Eishengarh, Kotah, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura and Tonic 
for the reconstitution of 

The United State op Eajasthan. 

Whebbas by a Covenant entered into by the Eulers of Banswara, 
Bundi, Dungaipur, Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, Partabgarh, Shahpura and 
Tonk it has been agreed that the territories of the said nine States should 
be integrated into one State by the name of the United State of Eajasthan. 

And whereas it has been agreed between the Eulers of the said nine 
fliates and the Euler of Mewar that the said United State of Bnjasthan 
d)Ould be re-constituted by the integration of the territories of all the tezr 
States. 

The Eulers aforesaid do hereby, in supersession of the said Covenant 
«jmd with the concurrence and guarantee of the Goverrmient of India, enter 
into this Covenant:— 


Article I. 

In this Covenant.— 

(a) *'Covenanting State*' means any of the said ten States of Bans¬ 

wara, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, 
Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura and Tonk; end 

(b) unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, 

references to the Euler of a State include any person or 
persons for the time being exercising the po«vers of the Euler,, 
whether by reason of his minority or for any other reason. 
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Abticlb II. 

;{1) The Covenanting States agree— 

(a) to unite and integrate their territories in one State, with a 

common executive, legislature and judiciarv, by the name of 
‘‘THE UNITED STATE OF EAJASPHxVN \ hereinafter 
referred to as the United State; and 

(b) to include in the United State so established any other State the 

Euler of which agrees with the approval of the Government 
of India to the merger of that State in the United State of 
Eajasthan. 

(2) The terms of any such agreement of merger as is referred to in 
clause (b) of paragraph (1) of this Article shall be binding on the United 
'State and shall be deemed to be part of this Covenant. 

Abtiole m. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Eulers consisting of the Eulers of all 
the Covenanting States: 

Provided that no Euler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a 
member of the Council. 

(2) The present Eulers of Mewar, Kotah, Bundi and Dungarpur shall, 
respectively, bo the first President, Senior Vice-President and Junior \ice^ 
Presidents of the Council, and shall enter upon the duties of their respective 
offices on the 18th day of April 1948. The said President shall be entitled 
to hold office during his life tiine, and the said Vice-Presidents shall be 
entitled to hold office for a term, of five years from the said date. 

(3) Whenever a vacancy occurs or is about to occur in any of the, offices 
referred to in paragraph (2), the Council of Eulers shall elect at a meeting 
a member to fill that vacancy, and any member so elected shall hold office 
for 8 term of five years from the date on which he enters upon the duties 
■'thereof. 

(4) The Euler who is for the time being the Prosidont of the Council 
sliall be the Eaj Pramukh of the United State. 

Article IV. 

(1) There shall be paid to the present Baj Pramu'di. during his tenure 
of office, from the revenues of the United Stat-3, a sum of rupees fivelakhp 
per year as consolidated allowance in order that he may be enabled to 
charge ccnveniently and with dignity the duties of his office. 

(2) If the Eaj Ptamukh is, by reason of absence or iUness or for anj 
other reason unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shall, 
until he has resumed them, be performed by the Senior Vice-President of 
the Council of Eule.rs. During such period the Senior Vice-President shall 
be entitled to the same consolidated allowance as the Eaj Pramukh. 

Article V. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers to. aid and advise the Eaj 
Traraukh in the exercise of his functions except those under paragraph (2) of 
Article VH. 

(2) The Ministers shall be chosen by, and shall hold office during the 
.pkasore of, the Eaj Pramukh. 
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Abtiolb YI. 

( 1 ) The Buler of each Covenanting State shall, as soon as practicable' 
and in any event, not later tlian the first day of May 1948, ina c>d over the 
administration of his State to the Raj Pramukh; 

And thereupon— 

(а) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Euler which 

appertain or are incidental to the government of the Coven¬ 
anting State shall vest in the United State and shall here¬ 
after be exercisable only as provided by this Covenant or by 
the Constitution to be framed thereunder; 

(б) all duties and obligations of the Ruler pertaining or iacidental 

to the Government of the Covenanting State shall devolve on 
the United State and shall be discharged by it; and 
(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenanting State shall be 
the assets and liabilities of the United State. 

(2) When in pursuance of any such agreement of merger as is referred 
to in clause (b) of paragraph (1) of Article II the administration of any 
other State is handed over to the Raj Pramukh, the provisions of clauses 
(a), (b) and (c) of paragraph (1) of this Aiticle shall apply in relation, to such 
State as they apply in relation to a Covenanting State. 

Article VII. 

(1) Ihe military forces, if any, each Covenanting State shall, as 
from the date on which the administration of such State is made over to 
the Raj Pratnukh, became the military forces of the United State. 

(2) Subject to any directions or instructions that may from time to 
time be given by the Government of India in this behalf, the authority to 
raise, maintain and administer the military forces of the United State shall 
vest exclusively in the Raj Pramukh; 

Fiovided that nothing in this Article shall be deemed to prevent the Raj 
Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in regard to any of the 
said matters. 


Article VIII. 

The Raj Pramukh shall, as soon as practicable, and in any event not 
later than the first day of June, 1948, execute on behalf of the United State 
an Instrument of Accession in accordance with the provisions of Section 6 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, and in place of the Instruments of 
Accession of the several Covenanting States; and he may by such Instru* 
tneiit accept as matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature 
m.sy make laws for the United State any matters in addition to those 
specified in the Instrument of Accession of any of the Covenanting Statea. 

Article IX. \ 

Subject to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to 
be framed thereunder, the executive authority of the United State shall 
be exercised by the Raj Pramukh either directly or through officers 
subordinate to him; but nothing in this Article shall prevent any com¬ 
petent legislature of %e United State from confeixing functions upon 
subordinate authorities or be deemed to transfer to the Raj Pramukh any 
functions cbnfeired by any easting law on any court, judge, officer or 
local auilioriiy in a Covencoiting Stafe. 
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Abtiou X . 

(1) There shall be formed, as soon may be practicable, a Consj^- 
tuent Assembly in the manner indicated in Schedule II. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the said Assembly to frame a Constitution 
for the United State within the framework of this Covenant and the 
Constitution of India, and providing for a government responsible to the 
legislatuire. 

(3) Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation after receiv¬ 
ing the assent of the Raj Pramukh, the Legislative authority of the 
United State shall vest in the Raj Pramukh, who may make and promul¬ 
gate Ordinances for the peace and good government of the United State or 
any part thereof, and any Ordiiiancje so made shall have the like force of 
law as an Act passed by the legislature of the United State. 

Article XI. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the United State for his privy purse the 
amount specified against that Covenanting State in Schedule I. 

(2) The said amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the Ruler 
and his family including expenses of his residences, marriages and other 
ceremonies, etc., and shall neither be increased nor reduced for any 
reason whatsoever. 

(3) The Raj Pramukh shall cause the said amount to be paid to the 
Ruler in four equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter in 
advance. 

(4) The said amount shall be free of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
Government of the United State or by the Government of India. 

Article XII. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
ownership, use and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from 
State properties) belonging to him on the date of his making over the 
administration of that State to the Raj Pramukh. 

(2) He shall furnish to the Raj Pramukh before the 1st May 1948 an 
inventory of ajl the immovable properties, securities and cash balances 
held by him as such private property. 

(3) If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the 
private property of the Ruler or State property, it shall be referred to such 
person as the Government of India may nominate, and the decision of that 
person shall be final lE^nd binding on all parties concerned; 

Provided that no such dispute shall be so refeirable after the first dai 
of May, 1949. 

Article XIII. 

The Ruler of e^h* Covenanting State, as also the members of his 
family, shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles 
enjoyed by them, whether within or outside the territories of the State, 
immediately before the 15th August 1947. 

Article XIV. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the gaddi of each 
Covenanting State, and to the personal rights, privileges, dignities and 
titles of the Ruler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 
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(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to a Covenanting 
State shall be decided by the Council of Buleirs after referring it to the 
High Court of the United State and in accordance with the opinion given 
by that High Court. 

Article XV. 

No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of the United 
State; and no proceedings shall lie in any court in the United State against 
the Buler of any Covenanting State, whether in a personal capacity or 
otherwise, in respect of anything done or omitted to be done by him or 
under his authority du,ring the period of bis administration of that 
Covenanting State. 

Article XVI. 

(1) The United State hereby guarantees either the continuance in 
service of the permanent members of the public services of each of the 
Covenantfng States on conditions which will be not less advantageous than 
those on which they were serving on the 1st February 1948 or the pay¬ 
ment c.f reasonable compensation. 

(2) The United State further guarantees the continuance of pensions 
and leave salaries sanctioned by competent authorities in any of the 
Covenanting States to tnembers of the public servic.es of that State who 
have retired, or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, before the 
date on which the administration of the State is made over to the llaj 
Pramukh. 

(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) of this Article shall 
apply also in relation to the public services of any other State in 
Bajputana merging in the United State of Eajasthan. 

Article XVII. 

Except with the previous sanction of the Baj Pramukh. no proceed¬ 
ings, civil or odminal, shall be instituted against any person in respe(*t 
of any act done or purporting to be done in the execution of his duty as a 
aervant of any Covenanting State before the date on which <^he administra¬ 
tion thereof is made over to the Baj Pramukh. 

Article XVIII. 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment of the United State from negotiating a Union of Bajasthan with other 
States in Bajputana on such terms and conditions as may be agreed to by 
the Council of Bulers, as well as the Council of Ministers, of Bajasthan. 


SCHEDULE I. 


Covenanting States and 

Privy Pubsr akoovt8 


Kr. 

1. Banswara 

1,26,000 

2. Bundi 

2,81,000 

3. Dungarpur ... 

l.os.ooo 

4. Jhalawar 

1,36.000 

6. Kishengarh ... 

1,36,000 

6. Kotah ... . . 

7,00.000 

7. Mewar. 

10 00,000 

8. Partabgarh 

1,02,000 

9. Shahpura , 

00,000 

aC. 

2,78,000 
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SCHEDULE n. 

PbOYISIONS BBLATINQ to THB BaJASTHAN CoNSTirnENT As&EMBIiT. 

1. The Assembly shall consist of not more than iS elected representa¬ 
tives of the people of the United State on the basis of one representative 
for approximately one lakh of the population, and not more than six other 
persons to be nominated by the Baj Pramukh to represent special interests. 

2. The United State shall be divided into territoria] constituencies, 
and the total number of elected seats shall be distrib\ited among them 
by aesigi.ing to each constituency one or two seats as may be convenient. 

3. The qualifications for membership of the Assembly and for being 
included in the electoral rolls shall be similar to those prescribed in rela¬ 
tion to the Provincial Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces, sub¬ 
ject to necessary modifications. 

4. An order shall in due course be made and proclaimed by the Raj 
Pramuhh providing, consistently with the foregoing provisions of this 
Schedule, for— 

(a) the delimitation of constituencies; 

{h) the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(r) the qualifications for membership of the Assembly; 

(t^') the qualifications entitling persons to vote in the elections; 

(<■) condxiot of the elections, including bye elections for the filling of 
casual vacancies; 

(/) corrupt practices at or in connection with such elections; and 

(gf) the decision of doubts and disputes arising out of or in connec¬ 
tion with such elections. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant we append our signatures, on 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and su^-cessors. 


(Sd.) Rulers of the Covenanting States, 

The Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
gimrantee all its provisions. In confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni 
.Mellon, Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government 
of India. 


(Sd.) V. P. MsiroN, 
Secretary fo the Oovemment of India^ 

Miniehy of Siafai* 
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APPENDIX XVI 
The Covfa’ant 

entered into by the Rulers of Gwalior, Indore and certain 
other States in Central India 
for the formation of 

THK rNl'I'KO StaTK (H- GwAIJOK, Inookk AM) i\rAIA\ A (MaUHYA-BhARAT). 

We. the Rulers of Gwalior, Indore and certain other States in Central 
India, 

Bk[xo coNA'ixcru) that the welfan* of the people of this 10^^.011 can best be 
securerd by the establishment of a State conrjprising the territories of our 
respt'ctive States, with a eoinirioii Executive, Lec^islature and Judiciary: 

An^d having resolved to entrust to a Constituent Assembly consisting' of 
elected representatives of the people the drawinrr up of a democratic Consti- 
tioM for the State within the framework of the Constitution of India, to which 
wc have already acceded, and of this Covenant; 

Do HERKBY, with the concurrence and pnarantee of the Government of 
India, enter into the following: Covenant: — 

Article I. 


In this Covenant— 

(a) “Covenanting State” m(*ans any of the States mentioned in 
Schedule I, the Ruler of which has, whether by hhnself or by 
a duly authorised representative, signed this Covenant; 

(/i) ‘Covenanting Major State” means the StaU‘ of Gwalior or the 
State of Indore; 

(cl “Covenanting Salute State” means any Co'tenanting State which 
is mentioned in Part A of Schedule I; 

(cj) “Covenanting Xon-Sahite State” means any Covenanting State 
which is mentioned in Part B of Schedule I; and 

{e) unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context^ 
references to the Ruler of a State include any person or persons 
for the time being exercising the powers of the Ruler, whether 
by reason of his minority or for any other reason. 

Arttolb II. 

(1) The Covenanting States agree— 

\a) to uj ite and integrate their territories in one State with a common 
executive, legislature and judiciary, by the name of ‘the I'liited 
State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa ' yMadhya Bharat), here- 
in-after referred to as “the United State”; and 

(bl to iiicludc* in the United State any other Slat j the Ruler of which 
agrees, with the approval of the Govev unent of India, to the 
merger of his State in the United State 

(2) Tiie tenns of all the agreements of merger referred to in clause (6) 
of paragraph 1 of this Article shall be binding on the United State and shall 

A^e^rr.r.tk f.» he Part of this Covenant. 
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Abtiolb in 

(1) There shall be a Council of liulers consisting of the llulers of the 
Ooventuitiug Salute States, the Biiler of Kurwai and one Euler to be elected 

among themselves by the Eulers of the CovenantiniT Non-Salute States 
itfit r than Kurwai. 

Provided that no Euler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a Member 
rf the Coniicii. 

(2) The Council of Piiler.-^ shall elect at a meeting one meinher of the 
Council to be the President, another to be the Senior Vice-President and two 
others to le -hinior Vice-Presidents of the Council; and the President so 
elected shall be the Eaj Pramukh of the United State. 

Provided that the Eulers of the Covenanting Major States shall not take 
part in the voting for the election of either Junior V'ice-Presifient. 

(8) For the purposes of the elections referred to iii the preceding para¬ 
graph, evt-ry member shall have such number of votes as is equal 1o the 
number of lakhs in the population of his State as as(*,ertaire.' at the last 
preceding census (any fraction more than half a lak'i being rt'c’koned as one 
lakh and r.ny other fraction being ignored), pj-ovided that every iru^mber shall 
have at least one vote. 

(4) A Ruler elected as the President or as a Vice Po sident of the 
CoiuK'il shall be entitled to hold office as such Presidei t or A ice-President, 
as the case may be, for a term of fivt? years from the date on which he 
enters upon the duties of that office. 

(5) Notwithstanding anytliiug contained in the preceding paraeraphs of 
tliis Article, the present Eulers of Gwalior. Indore, Dhar and Khilchipur 
shall respectively be the first President, Senior Vice President and Junior 
Vic.e-Presidents of the Council of Rulers, and shall enter upon the duties of 
lla'ii* !t'spective offices on the 11th day of May 1948; the sail Pref... and 
Senif)r Vice-President shall be entitled to hold office during rVieir life-time, 
and the said Junior Vice-Presidents shall be entitled to hold ofnee for a term 
of five years from the said date. 


Abtiolb IV. 

(1) There shall be paid to the Eaj Pramukh from the revenues of the 
Tinii(*d State a sum of Es. 2,60,000 per year as consolidated allowance in 
order that he may be enabled to discharge conveniently and with dignity the 
duties of his office. 

^2) There shall in each year be paid to the Senior Vice-President from 
the revenues of the United State a sum of Es. 2,50,000 as consolidated 
allowance in order to enable him to discharge conveniently and with dignity 
tlie duties of his office. 

(3) There shall be paid from time to time to each Junior Vice President 
such allowances as the Eaj Pramukh may consider appropriate to cover 
expenses in travelling in the discharge of such official duties as be may be 
diiected to perform by the Raj Pramukh. 

(4) If the Eaj Pramukh is, by reason of absence or illness or for any other 
it ason, unable to perform the duties of his office, those duties shaP, until 
be has resumed them, be performed by the Senior Vice-President. During 
such period the Senior Vice-President shall be entitled to the same salary, 
ailowances and other amenities as the Raj Pramuldi. 
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Akticle V. 

fl) Them shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Baj 
Prainukh in the exercise of his functions except those under Article VII. 

(2) The Ministers shall be chosen by. and shall hold olfice during the 
pleasure of, the Baj Pramulrh. 


Article VI. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall, as son as may be 
practicable, and in any event not later than the fir^t day of July 1948, make 
over the administration of his State to the Baj Pramukh; and thereupon 

(a) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Ruler wluch 

appertain, or are incidental, to the Government of the ('oven- 
anting State shall vest in the United State and shall hereafter 
be exercisable only as provided by this Covenant or by the 
Constitution to be framed thereunder; 

(b) all duties and obligations of the Buler pertaining or incidental to 

the Government of the Covenaotirig State shall devolve on ilie 
United State and shall be discharged by it; 

(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenanting State shall be the 

assets and liabilities of the United State; and 

(d) the military forces, if any, of the Covenanting State shall become 

the military forces of the United State. 

(2) When, in pursuance of any such agreement oi merger as is referred 
to in clause (b) of paragraph (1) of Article II, the administration of any other 
State is made ovt r to the Raj Pramukh, the provisions of clauses (a), (b), 
(c) and (d) of paragraph (1) of this Article shall apply in relation to such 
States as they apply in relation to a Covenanting State. 

Article VII. 

(1) In this Article, “scheduled, areas'* means any of the areas specified 
in Schedule II: 

Provided that the Baj Pramukh may, in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, by proc lamation direct that the whole or any specified part of 
a schediiled area shall cease to be a scheduled area )r a part of s.icli an area. 

(2) SiiLject to any directions or instructions that may from time to time 
be given by the Gove.nrt.ent of India in this behalf, the authority— 

(<ff) to make laws for the peace and good govermr.ejit of any scheduled 
area, 

(b) to raise, maintain and administer the military forces of the 
United State; aixl 

(e) to control the administration of the fund in Gwalior known as the 
Gangajali Fund and of any other existinc fund of a similar 
character in any other Covenanting State, 
sludl vest exclusively in the Baj Pramukh. 

(3) Until other provision is made by an Act of the Legislature of the 
United State the right to resume Jagirs or to recognise the succession, 
ac(?ording to law and custom, to the rights and titles of a Jagirdar shall vest 
exclusively in the Baj Pramukh. 

(4) Nothing in the preceding paragraphs of this Article shall be deemed 
to prevent the Raj Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in re- 
gar i to any of the matters mentioned therein. 



Article Vlll. 

I lut Uaj Pramukh shall, as soon as practicable, and in any event not 
laliii' than the fifteenth day of June 1948, execute on behalf of the United 
an instrument of Accession in accordance with the provisions of 
Soclion 0 of the Government of India Act, 1935, and in place of the Instru- 
inciils of Accession of the several Covenanting States; ainl he shall by such 
Instrument accept as matters with respect to which the Dominion Legis¬ 
lature may make laws for tlie United State all the matters mentioned in 
Ijist I and List III of the Seventh Schedule to the said Act, except the 
ejitries in List 1 relating to any tax or duty. 

Article IX. 

S ihjtMd to the provisions of this Covenant and of uhe Constitution to be 
framed thereunder the executive authority of the United State shall be 
exercised by the Kaj Pramukh either directly or througn ofFxers subordinate 
to liini: but the Baj PraTnukh may from time to time consult the Senior 
Vuce-J^resident, in important matters connected with the administration of 
the United State, Nothing in this Article shall preven^^^ any competent 
legish' ture of the United Stiite from conferring functions upon subordinate 
aiitborties or be deemed to transfer to the Raj Pramukji any functions con¬ 
ferred by any existing law on any Court, Judge, officer, or local or other 
Miilhority ir a Covenanting State. 

Article X. 

(1) Ihere shall be formed, as soon as may be practicfiole a Constituent 
Assembly in the manner indicated in Schedule III; and it shall be the duty 
of that Assembly to frame a constitution of a unitary type for the United 
State within the framework of this Covenant and the Constitution of India, 
and providing for a Government responsible to the Legislature. 

(2) The Raj Pramukh shall constitute not later than the Ist day of 
August 194H MU iutevim Ijegislalive A'^scuibly for the I'nited State in the' 
manner indicated in Schedule IV, 

(3) Tjpon the formation of the Constituent Assembly referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this Article, the interim Legislative Assembly shall auto¬ 
matically be dissolved, and the legislative authority of the United State shall 
vest in the Constituent Assembly: 

Provided that until a Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly 
comes iut(^ operation after receiving the assent of the Raj Pramukh, the 
Raj Pramukh shall have powers to make and promulgate Ordinances for the 
peace and good government of the United State or any part thereof, 
and any Ordinance so made shall, for the space of not more 
than six months from its promulgation have the like force of law as 
an Art passed by the interim Legislative Assembly, or as the case may be, 
the Constituent Assembly; but any such Ordinance may be controlled or 
superseded by any such Act. 


Article XI. 

(1) The Ruler of each CoveURnting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the United State for his privy purse the 
amount specified against that Covenanting State in Schedule I. 

Provided that the Slims specified in the Schedule in respect of the Rulers 
of Owalioi and Indore shall be payable only to the present Rulers of these 
Stntes Jiud not to their successors for whom provision v^ill be made 
suhsequently. 



(2) The said amount is intended to cover all the exp enses of the Kuler 
aiiu his family including expenses of his residences, marriages and other 

• ceremonies, etc., and shall subject to tlie provisions of paragraph (3) neitlier 
be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

(3) The Kaj Prarnukh shall cause the said amount to be paid to the 
Ruler ill four equal instalmenis at the beginning of each qiiartei in advance. 

(4) The said amount shall be free of all tax(*s, whether imposed by the 
Oovermnent of the United State or by the Government of india. 

Article XII. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
ownership, use and enjoyment of all private properties las distinct from 
State properties) belonging to him on the date of his making over the Gdxnin- 
istralion of that State to the Raj Pramukh. 

(2) He shall furnish to the Raj Pramukh before the first day of August 
1948 an inventory of all the immovable properties, securities and cash 
balai'.oes held by him as such private property. 

(3) Tf any dis])iitc arises ns to whidher any item of property is the 
private property of the Ruler or State property, it shall be referred to such 
person as the Government of India may nominate in consultation with the 
Raj Pramukh and the decision of that person shall be final and binding on 
ali parties concerned. 

Provided that no such dispute, shall be so referable afuf*i the first day 
of July 1949. 

AliTfCLK XIIT. 

The Ruler of each Covenanting State, as also tlu' members of bis family, 
shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed 
by them, whether within or outside the territories of the State immediately 
before the i5tb day of August 1947. 

Article XIV. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the qaild: of each 
Covenanting State, and to the personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles 
of the Ruler thereof, is hejr^y guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to a ( 'OYenanting 
State shall be decided by the Council of Rulers after referring it to a bench 
consisting of all the available Judges of the High Court of the United State 
and in ac^cordance with the opinion given by that High Court. 

Article XV. 

No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of the United State; 
and no proceedings shall lie in any court in the E’niied State, against the 
Ruler of any Covenanting State, whether in a personal capacity or otherwise, 
in respect of anything done or omitted to be done by him or under his 
authonty during the period of his administration of that State. 

Article XVI. 

(1) The United State hereby guarantees either the continuance in 
B€irvice of the permanent members of the public services of each of the 
Covenanting States on conditions which will be not less adv.ontageous than 
those on which they were serving on the 15th April 1948 or the payment of 
reasonable compensation. 
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(2) The United State further guarantees the contiiiuanc® of pensions 
and leave salaries sanctioned by (jompetent authorities in any of the 
Ocvpiianting States to members of the public services of that State who have 
retired, or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, and the com¬ 
passionate allowances granted to dependents of deceased members of those 
services, before the date on which the iMdministration of that State is handed 
ovei to the Kaj Pramukh. 

(3) The provisions of pmagraphs (1) and (2) of this art'cle shall apply 
also in relation to the public services of any other State merging in the 
United State. 


Article XVII. 

Except with the previous sanction of the Eaj Pramukh, no proceedings, 
civil or criminal, shall be instituted against any person in respect of any act 
done or purporting to be done in the €^xeoution of his duty as a servant of any 
Covenanting State before the date on which the administration thereof is 
made over to the Baj Pramukh. 

Artiolb XVIU. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding provisions of this 
Covehant, the Eulers of Gwalior and Indore shall continue to have and 
exercise their present powers of suspension, remission or eomnmtation of 
death sentences in respect of any person who may have been, or is hereafter, 
■entenced to death for a capital offence committed within the territoxieB of 
Gwalior or of Indore, as the case may be. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Covenanting States and Privy Purse Amounts. 

Pakt a— 

Sitiutf Sfatf'ft, Rs. 

1. Alinijpur 

•i. Barwani 

3. Dewas (Senior) . 

4. Dewas (Junior) ... 

5. niiar 

6. Gwalior 

7. Indore 

8. Jaora 

9. Jhabua 

10. Klulchipur 

11. Narsinsrarb 

14. Rajgarh 

15. Katlam 
1 K Sailana 
15. Sitan au 

Part B— 

Non-Salute Statei^ 

1. Jobat 

2. Kathiwara 

3. Kurw^ii ... 

4. Math war 

5. Piploda 


:>5,‘0,000 
15,00,00a 
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SCHEDULE n. 

Scheduled Absas. 

1. In'Eatlain State: — 

Bajna Tehsil. 

2. In Sailana State:— 

Baoti Tehsil. 

3. In Alirajpur State: — 

Bhabra Tehsil, Chandpur Tehsil, Chhakatala Tehsil, Nanpiir Tehsil 
and Bath Tehsil. 

4. In Bamani State: — 

Pansemal Pargana, Bajpur Pargana and Silawad Pargana. 

6 In Jhabua State: — 

Tbabna I^Minblinpur Tehsil, P:mM])iir Telisil, 'rhaTulla Tehsil, 

Umrao and Minor Jagirs. 

6. In Indore State: — 

Nisarpur Pargana, Petlawad Pargana, Segeon Pargana and Sendhwa 
Pargana. 

7. In Gwalior State: — 

Sardarpur District. 

8. In Dhar State: — 

MandiJ District, Kukshi District, and Nimanpnr District. 

9. Jobat State. 

10. Krifhiwara State. 

11. Math war State. 

Kote:— Any reference to any State, District Tehsil, Pargana or Jagir 
shall he construed as a reference, to that State Distiict, Tehsil, Pargana, or 
Jagir as existing on the 1st day of April 1948. 


SCHEDULE m 

Ppovtsjons relating to the Constituent Assembly op the United State op 

Madhya Bharat. 


1 The Constituent Assembly shall consist of not more than_75 elected 

representatives of the people of the United State on the basis of one 

representative for approximately one lakh of the population, 

Provided that the people of each Covenanting Salute State and Kurwai 
shall, irtespecttve of their number, be entitled to elect at least one repre¬ 
sentative. 

2 The Constituent Assembly fhay co-opt experts and advisers to assirt 
the Assembly in the task of constitution-makinj?. 

advisers TO co-opted shaH speak and otherwise take part in the proceedmgs 
of the Assembly or any Committee of the Assembly of which he may be bo 
named a member but shall not be entitled to vote. 

8, The United State shall be divided into territorial constituencies, 
and the total number of seats shall be distributed among them by assigning 
to each constituency one or two seats as may be convenient. As far as 



poMible the constituencies shall be so delimited as not to cv:t across the 
boundaries of any compact part of a Covenanting State. 

4. The qualifications for membership of the Assemoly and for being 
included in the electoral rolls shall be similar to those prescribed in relation 
to the United Provinces Legislative Assembly, subject to necessary njodifica- 

tiOTlB. 

5. An order shall in due course be made and proclaimed by the Raj 
Pramuiih providing, consistently with the foregoing provisions of this 

Schedule for-~- 

(a) the delimitation of constituencies; 

(b) the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(c) the qualifications for membership of the Assembly; 

{( 1 ) tile entitling pen sons to vole in the ejections; 

(e) conduct of the elections, including bye-elections for the tilling of 
casual vacancies; 

(/) corrupt practices at or in connection with such elections; and 
(g) the decision of doubts and disputes arising out of or in connection 

with such elections. 


SCHEDULE IV. 

Provisions relating to the interim Lkgisi.ative Assemrly ok the Ignited 

State of Mvduya Bharat. 

1. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of— 

(fi) forty members elected by the members of the Gwalior Legislative 
Assembly; 

(b) fifteen members elected by the members of the Indore Legislative 

Assembly; and 

(r) 20 members elected by an electoral college to be constituted by 
the Raj Pramukh in consultation with the Government of 
India to represent Covenanting States other than Gwalior and 
Indore. 

2. The election shall be by proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote. 

3. The Raj Pramukh may make rules for carrying into effect the fore¬ 
going provisions of this Schedule and securing the due constitution of the 
inteiim Legislative Assembly. 


In continnution of the above Coveiuiiit; we append our signatures, on 

behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 

(Sd,) Ilulers of the Covenanting Stateft. 

Ilie Government of India hereby concur in the above Covenant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confinnation whereof Mr. Vapal Fangunni 
Menon, Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
appends his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government of 
India. 

(Sd.) V. P. Menon, 

Secretary to the Oovemment of India, 
Minietry of States, 
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APPENDIX XVII. 

The Covenant 

entered into by the Rulers of Faridkot, Jind, Kapurtliala, MakrkotJa, 
Nabha, Patiala, Kalsia and Nalagarh 

for the formation of 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 

Mt. the Rulers of Faridkot, Jind, Kapurthala, Malcrkotla, Nabha, 
r itiaia, Ealsia and Nalagarh, 

Being -CONVINCED that the welfare of the people of this region can best 
b(i St cured by the establishment of a State comprising the temtories of our 
respective States, with a common Executive, Legislature and Judiciary; 

And having resolved to entrust to a Constituent Assembly consisting of 
el(icted representativfis of the people the drawing up of a democratic Con¬ 
stitution for the State within the framework of the Coastitution of India, to 
which we have already acceded, and of this Covenant; 

Do HEREBY, with the concurrence and guarantee of the Government of 
India, enter into the following Covenant: — 

Article I. 

Jn this Covenant: — 

{a) ‘Covenanting State” means any of the States mentioned in 
Schedule i, the Ruler of which has, whether by himself oi by 
a duly authorised representative, signed this Covenant; 

(h) “(’’ovenantinf Salute State” means any CovenantiT»g State which 
is iri.jntioncd in Part A of Schedule 1; 

\r) ■ iJovonanling Non-Salute State” means any Covenanting State 
w)ii:h is mentioned in Part B of Schedule 1, and 

(d) uiilt-ss there is anything repugnant in the subject or context, 
references to the Ruler of a State include any person or persons 
for the time being exercising the powers of the Ruler, whether 
by reason of his minority or for any other reason. 

Article II. 

The Covenanting States agree to unite and integrate their territories in 
one State "with a common executive, legislature and judiciary, by the name 

of Patiala and East Punjab States Union hereinafter referred to as “the 
Union 

Provided that the Constituent Assembly of the Union formed under 
Article X of this Covenant may adopt such other name for the Union as it 
may deem appropriate. 

Article III. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Rulers consisting of tht? Rulers of the 
Covenanting Salute States and one of the Rulers of the two (Covenanting 
Non-Salute States, who shall alternately for a period of five years hold 
the seat assigned to them on this Council. 

Provided that no Ruler who is less than 21 years of age shall be a member 
of the Council. 

(2) The Council of Rulers shall exercise such function.^ as are assigned 
to it by this Covenant, and such other functions, if any, as may be assigned 
to it by or under the Constitution of the Union. 
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(3) The Council of Rulers shall elect at a meeting one member of the 
Council to the President and another to be the Vice-President of the 
Council; and the President and the Vice-President so elected shall be the 
Raj Pramukli and the Up-Raj Pramukh respectively of the Union: 

Ihovided that the Ruler of Patiala shall not take pai't in the voting for 
the. election of the Vice-President. 

(4) For the purposes of the elections referred to in the preceding para¬ 
graph, every member shall have such number of votes as is equal to the 
Jiuniber of lakhs in the population of his State as as^ertuijied at the last 
preceding census (any fraction more than half a lakh being reckoned as one 
lakh and any other fraction being ignored), provided that every member shall 
have at least one vote. 

A Ruler elected as the President or as n Vije-i’resident of the 
Council shall bo entitled to hold office as such J*resideiit/ or Vice-President, 
as the case he, for term of five years from the date on which he enters 
uf on the duties of that office. 

(6) Kotwithstanding anything contained in the pr^o^ding paragraphs of 
iliis Arti(*l(^, the present Rulers of Patiala and KapurthaJa shall i-especdively 
be the first President, and Vice-President of the Council of Rulers, and shall 
enter upon the duties of their respective offices on the 15th July, 1948, and 
the said President and the Vice-President shall be entitled to hold office 
dnriftg their life-time. 

Abtiolb IV 

(1) In order that they may be enabled to discharge cor veiiiently and with 
dignity the diities of their respective offices, the Raj Pramukh and the Up- 
Raj Pramukh shall be paid from the revenues of the Union such consolidated 
annual allowaiuu's as the Government of India may prescribe 

(2) If the Raj Pramukh is, by reason of absence or illness or for any 
other reason, unable to perform the duties of his office those duties shall, 
until he has resumed them, be performed by the Up-Raj Pramukh. During 
such period the Up-Raj Pramukh shall be entitled to the same allowance and 
other amenities as the Raj Pramukh. 

Artiols V . 

(1) There shall bo a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Baj 
Pramukh in the exercise of his functions except those under Article Vll. 

(2) Ihe Ministers shall be chosen by, and shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Raj Pramukh. 

Artiolb VI 

H ) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall, as soon as may be 
practicable, and in any event not later than the 20th of August, 1948, make 
over the administration of his State to the Baj Pramukh: and thereupon, 

la) all rights, authority and jurisdiction belonging to the Ruler which 
appertain, or are incidental to the Government of the Coven¬ 
anting State shall vest in the Union and shall hereafter be 
exercisable only as provided by this Covenant or by the Con¬ 
stitution to be framed thereunder; 

(b) all duties and obligations of the Ruler pertaining or incidental fe 

the Government of the Covenanting State shall devolve on the 
Union and shall be discharged by if ; 

(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenanting State shall be 

the assets and liabilities of the Union, and 

(d) the militai 7 forces, if any, of ihe Covenanting State shall become 

the military forces of the Union. 
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Abtiolb VII. 

(1) Subject to any directions or instructions that may from time to time 
be given !>;} the Government of India in this behalf, the authority to raise, 
mainta'n and administer the military forces of the Union shall vest exclusively 
in the Baj Pramukh. 

(2) Nothing in the preceding paragraph of this Article shall be deemed 
ro prevent the Baj Pramukh from consulting the Council of Ministers in 
regard to any oi the matters mentioned therein. 

Article VIII. 

The Baj Pramukh shall, as soon as practicable and in any e' ent I'ot 
later than the 30th of August 1948 execute on behalf of the Uiiioii an 
Instrument of Accession in accordance with the provisions of Section 6 of the 
Govenun-nil of India Act, 1935, and in place of the Tnstriiineius of Accession 
of the se'',oral Covenanting States: and he shall by such T'lstrnment accept 
as matters v^ith respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make laws 
for the Union all the matters mentioned in List I and List IT! of the Seventh 
Schedule to the said Act, except the entries in List 1 relating to any tax or 
duty. 

Article IX. 

Svjhi(‘ct to the provisions of this Covenant and of the Constitution to 
he framed ihereunder the executive authority of the Union &hall be ext^rcised 
by the Raj iTamukh either directly or through officers subordinate to him, 
but the Baj Pramukh may from time, to limt' consult ili.' Up I’aj Prannikh 
in important matters conected with the administration of the Union. 
Nothing in this Article shall prevent any competent legislature of the Union 
from conferrmg functions upon subordinate authorities or be deemed to 
tratjsfer to the Raj Pramukh any functions conferred ny any existing law or 
any Court. Judge, officer, or local or other authority iu a Covenanting St;tte. 

Abtiolb X. 

(1) There sliall be formed, as soon as may be practicable a Constituent 
Assembly in the manner indicated in Schedule II; and it shall be the duty of 
that Assembly tc frame a constitution of a unitary type for the Union within 
the framewoii of this Covenant and the Constitution of India, and providing 
for a Government responsible to the Legislature. 

(2) Ihjul a Legislature elected in accordance with the terms of the 
Constitution framed by iu comes into being, the ConKtituent Assembly as 
constituted in the manner indicated in Schedule II shall function as the 
interim Legislature of the Union. 

Ih’ovided that until a Constitution framed by the (•onstituent Assembly 
comes into operation after receiving the assent of the Raj Pramukh, the Raj 
Pramukh shall have power to make and promulgate Ordinances for the peace 
and good government of the Union or any part thereof, and any Ordinance 
so made shall, for the space of not more than six months Irom ir-s promul¬ 
gation have the like force of law as an Act passed by the Constituent 
Assembly; but any such Ordinance may be controlled or siipfuse(l?d by any 
such Act. 


Article XI. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to receive 
annually from the revenues of the Union for his privy purse the amount 
specified against that Covenanting State in Schedule I; 
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Provided that if the sum specified in the Schedule in respect of the 
lluler of I'aliala exceeds Rupees ten lakhs (Rs. 10,00,000), it shall be pay¬ 
able only to the present Ruler of Patiala and not to his successors for whom 
provision will be made subsequently. 

(2) The said amount is intended to cover all the expenses of the Euler 
and his family including expenses of his residences, marriages and other 
ceiejr.onies, etc., and shall subject to the provisions of paragraph (1) neither 
be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

(•'<) The Raj Pramukh shall cause the said amount to be paid to the 
Ruler in fo ir equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter in advance. 

(^) The said amount shall be free of all taxes, whether imposed by the 
OovoniijKuit of the Union or by the Government o^ India. 

Article XII. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be entitled to the full 
owiiersliiy;, u»c and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from 
State propertjpi) belonging to him on the date of his making over the 
administration of that State to the Raj Pramukh. 

(2) H(* shall furnish to the Raj Pramukh before the 2rith day of 
September, 194ft, an inventory of all the immovable propecties, securities 
and oaob balances held by him as such private property. 

(b) If any dispute arises as to whether any item of propcity is the 
private property of the Ruler or State property, it shall be referred to such 
person as the Government of India may nominate in consultation with the 
Raj Pramukh and the decision of that person shall be final and binding cm 
all parties concerned. 

Provided that no such dispute shall be so referable after the Blst day 
of December, 1948. 


Article XIII. 

The Ruler of each Covenanting State, as also the members of his family, 
shall be i3ntilled to all the personal privileges, dignities and titles enjoyra 
by thorn, whether within or outside the territories of the State immediately 
beforo, i he 15th day of August, 1947. 

Article XIV. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to the Oaddi of each 
Covenanting State, and to the personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles 
of the Ruler thereof, is hereby guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to a Covenanting 

State which after the inauguration of the Union shall be decided by 

the Council of Rulers after referring it to a bench consisting of all the avail¬ 
able Judges of the High Court of the Union and in accordance with the 
opinion given by such bench. 


Article XV. 

No enquijy shall be made by or under the authority of the Union, and 
no pro(;ecdmgs shall lie in any court in the Union against the Ruler of any 
Covenanting State, whether in a personal capacity or otherwi^^e. in respect 
of anything done or omitted to be done by him or under bis authority during 
the period of his administration of that State. 



Akticm? XVI . 


■1 ‘ M'hc l iiiioii lu^ri'hy ^Miiirantrfs ni!u i tin* ('ontiiiiiiiiici* in o. Itir 

perrn.'nnMit iiiembers of the public services of each of the Covenanting 
Stares on conditions which will be not less advantageous than those on which 
they weve serving on the 1st of February 1948 or the payment of reasonable 
comp^ni.‘inii i\ m retirement on proportionate pension. 

(2) I’h(* I'nion further guarantees the continuance of pensions and leave 
salarie.s saiudiotied by competent authorities in any of the Covenanting 
SStaoes tc» members of tlu* public scixircs dI tlial Si.-ilc who 
have retired. oi“ pr(K*eed('d on leave nicp.-imlorx to ivlir{'!i!(‘nt ;ind 
the compassionate allowances granted to dependetits of deceased members 
of those stM’viccs, before llie (bOc wliicfi the ndniinistratiion o1 tliat Staton 
is handed over to the Kaj Pramukh. 

Article XVII. 

Except with the previous sanction of the Raj Pramukh. no proceedings, 
civil (U’iminal. shall bt instiluted against any pers.n: in rt^spect of any act 
done or purporting to be done in the oxeetition of bis duly as a servant of anv 
Covenanting State before the date on which tb(‘ Miln.inislratior) flteri'of 
made over to the Raj Pramukh. 


SCHEDULE 1. 

C(»vvn>?:tino States and Privy Pursk amoi nis 


PART A— 


PAHT h— 


Sal vie 
haridk<*t. 
Jiiul. 

Knpiirlhaia, 
MhIci In »];i. 
Nabha. 
l*atiala 


Non-Saln l^ Statra. 
Kalsia 
ISalairarh. 


SCHEDULE IL 

Provisions rllatino to the Constituent Assembly of thi^ I atiala and 
East Punjab States Union. 

1. The Constituent Assembly shall consist of representatives of the 
people of the Union on the basis of one representative for approximately one 
lakh of the population; 

Provided that the people of each Covenanting State shall, irrespective 
of their number, be entitled to elect at least one representative 
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2 The Constituent Assembly shall be constituted in such manner as the 
IIaj Vramukh may, in consultation with the Government of India, prescribe. 

3. The Constituent Assembly may co-opt experts and advisers to assist 
^ Assembly in the task of constitution-making. An expert or adviser so 
30 -optecl shall speak and otherwise take part in the proceedings of the 
Assembly or any Committee of the Assembly of which he may be so named 
a member but shall not be entitled to vote. 


In confirmation of the above Covenant we append our signatfires, on 
behalf of ourselves, our heirs and successors. 

(Sd.) Hulera of Ike Cooemuitbuj SL^irn. 

Tlie Government of India hereby concur in the above Cover ant and 
guarantee all its provisions. In confomation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni 
Menon, Secretary to the Government of India in the Mini dry of States, 
appends his signature on behalf and with the authority of the Government of 
India. 


(Sd.) V. P. Menon, 
Secretary to the Oovernment of India^ 
Ministry of States. 


APPENDIX XVin. 

Whereas by Instruments of Accession executed in August, 1947, the 
Eulers of the States specified in the Schedule hereto have acceded to the 
Dominion of India; 

A NO WHEiiHAs by Coveruud enter(‘(l into in.T.148, the Ilulors 

of the said States have with the consent of the Government of 
India agreed to the integraiion of their respective territories into a single 

State known as the United State of.in this Instrument referred 

U'. as “the United State’*; 

And WHEREAS it is expodient that a fresh Instrument of Accession 
should be executed on behalf of the United State replacing the Instruments 
of Accession executed in August, 1947, by the Eulers of the said States 
and accepting as matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature 
may make laws for the United State all matters mentioned in List 1 and 
List III of the Seventh Schedule to the Government of India 1935. 
e:icept matters relating to taxation; 

Now, THEREFORE, I 

Eaj I’ramukh of the United State of.do herebv execute this 

Instriunent of Accession for and on behalf of the United State, and 

1. 1 hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India with the 
intent that the Governor-General of India, the Dominion l^egislature, the 
Fedfjral Court and any other Dominion authority established for the pur- 
pc‘Se8 of the Dominion shall, by virtue of this Instrument of Accession but 
subject, always to the terms thereof, and for the piieposes only of the 
Lorninion, exercise in relation to the United State such functions as may 
be vested in them by or under the Government of India Act, 1985, as for 
the time being in force in the Dominion of India (whi‘*.h Act as so in force 
is hereinafter referred to as **the Act’*)* 
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2. I hereby assume the obligatiou of ensuring that duo effect is given 
to the provisions of the Act within the United State so far as they are appli¬ 
cable therein by virtue of this Instrument of Accession. 

b. 1 accept all matters enumerated in List I and List 111 of the Seventh 
Schedule to the Act as matters in respect of which the Dominion Legislature 
may make laws for the United State. 

Provided that nothing contained in the said Liste or in any other provi- 
^ion of the Act shall be deemed to empower the Dotninion Ijegislnture to 
impost any tax or duty in the territories of the United State or to prcdjibit 
the imposition of any duty or tax by the Legislature of the United State in 
the said territories; 

Provided further that where a law of the United State with respect to 
one of the matters enunieruted in the said List ill contains any provisions 
repugnant to the provisions of an earlier Dominion Law or an existing law 
with respect to that matter, then, if the law of the United State having been 
niserved for the consideration of the Governor-General of India has received 
the assent of the Governor-General, the law of the United State shall prevail 
in the United State? but nevertlieless the Dominion Legislal^ure nniy at any 
time enact further legislation with respect to the same matter; 

Provided further that no Bill or amendment for making any provision 
repugnant to any Jaw of the United State, which, having been so reserved, 
has received the assent of the Governor-General, shall be introduced or 
moved in the Dominion Legislature without the previous sanction of the 
Gcvernor-General. 

4. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India on the 
.issurance that if an agreement is made between llu? Governor-General and 
the haj Pramukli of the United State whereby any functions in relation to 
the administration in the United, State of any law of the Dominion JiCgisJa- 
ture shall be exercised by the Baj Pramukh, then any such agreement shall 
be deemed to form part of this Instrument and shall be construed and; have 
effect accordingly. 

5. I further declare that the provisions contained in Part VI of the Act 
with respect to interference with water supplies sliall apply in relation to the 
United State. 

G. The terms of this Instrument of Access?on shall not be varied by any 
amendment of the Act or of the Indian Independence Act, 1947. unless 
SU'h amendment is accepted by the Kaj Pramukh of the United State by an 
Instrument supplementary to this Instrument. 

7. Nothing in this Instniment shall empower the Dominion Legisla¬ 
ture ti* make any law for the United State autborising the compulsory 
acquisition of land for any purpose, but should the Dominion for the 
purposes of a Dominion Law which applies in the United State deem it 
necessaiy to acquire any land the Kaj PraTnukb of the Ujjited State shall 
at the request and at the expense of the Dominion Government acquire the 
land or-if the land belongs to the United State transfer it to them on such 
terms as may be agreed, or, in default of agreement, det(jrmiijed by an 
arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of India. 

6. Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit the United 
State in any way to acceptance of any future constitutioa of India or to 
fetter the discretion of the Government of the Uyuted State to enter into 
arrangements with the Government of India under any such future 
constitutdon. 



9. Save as provided by or under this Instnjnie3nt nothin" contained in 
tflis Instrument shall affect the exercise of iny poivers, authority and 
riphts enjoyed by the Baj Pramukh or the validity of any law for thr* time 
bejn^y in force in the United State or any part thereof. 

10 The Instruments of Accession executed in August, 1947, by the 
RuJers of the States specified in the Schedule hereto are hereby cancelled. 

Given under my hand this....day of.1048. 


T do hereby accept this Instrument of Accession. 

tbi^.(lay ol.Niiu'teen liiiiidioil ami 

forty-eight. 


Gonernor-Gcnrral of Inilio. 


SCHEDULE. 









statement »kowin§ Jreo^ Population and Beveiiue oj^ States that have merged ibith the Provinces or the Centre or have combined to 

form new States^ 
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DaDta. PalaDpur, Jainbu^hoda and 
Sirohi; and the semi-jurisdictional 
and Don-jnrisdiotional tbanas, Estates 
and talukas of Gujarat. 
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List of States having individual representation on the Constituent Assembly 
of India and treated as viable units» 


S.No. 

State. 



Area. 

Population 

1. 

Boroda 

... 

... 

8,285 

2,855,010 

2. 

Gwalior* 


... 

26,008 

4,006,159 

3. 

Hyderabad ... 

. . n 

... 

82,313 

16,888,684 

4. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

• •i 

•4. 

84,471 

4,021,616 

5. 

Mysore 

... 

... 

29,458 

7,329,140 

6. 

Bhopal 

... 

... 

0,921 

786,322 

t. 

Indore* 

... 

... 

9,934 

1,518,966 

8. 

Kolhapur ... 

... 


3,219 

1,092,046 

9. 

Travancore ... 

... 

... 

7,662 

6,070,018 

10. 

Udaipur (Mewar)* 

... 

... 

18,170 

1,926,698 

11. 

Bikaner 

• •• 

... 

23,181 

1,202,938 

12, 

Cochin 

... 

... 

1,498 ' 

1,422,876 

13. 

Jaipur 

... 


15,610. 

3,040,876 

14. 

Jodhpur 

... 

... 

36,120 

2,655,904 

15. 

Kotah* 

... 

... 

5,714 

777,898 

k;. 

Patiala* ... 



5,942 

1,936,259 

1/. 

Rewa* 

... 

... 

12,830 

1,820,445 

18. 

Alwav* 

... 

... 

3,U8 

828,855 

19. 

Mayurbhan] 

... 

... 

4,03 J 

990,977 


*Thefle States have joined one or other of the Unions I'oi ined. 


List of non-viable States not affected so 

far 

any merger or 

integration 



scheme. 



a No. 

State. 



Area. 

Population. 

1. 

Benares 



866 

461,428 

2. 

Cooch Behar ... 



1,818 

640,842 

3. 

Jaisalmer 


• • • 

15,980 

93,246 

4. 

Khasi States ... 



3,788 

218,586 

5. 

Manipur 


• • • 

8,620 

512,069 

6. 

Rampur ... 

... 


894 

477,042 

7. 

Sandur ... 

... 

• • • 

158 

15,814 

8, 

Tchri-Garhwal 


see 

4,616 

■■;97,369 

9. 

Tripura ••• 


... 

1,110 

513/110 
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